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A Most Unusual Book Offer 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLY 


WENT to Africa at the suggestion of Paul J. Rainey, the American sportsman, whose 

sudden death on shipboard, while journeying to his hunting lodge in British East Africa, was 
a great shock to me. For two and a half years I hunted with him and trained his dogs for big 
game. After a short visit back home to America I returned on my own responsibility to Africa, 
and there I spent over two years hunting and taking moving pictures. My friends suggested that 
I put my exciting adventures and novel experiences into a book for enjoyment of those who 
love sport; and if the reader will take a trip with me to Africa, I promise him an opportunity to 
hunt lions and other big game without any risk of life or limb.” 

This most unusual volume is profusely illustrated with wonderful photographs. Twenty- 

seven chapters, each more interesting than the preceding one. 


215 pages. Postpaid to any address in the U. S. A. and Canada, Cloth, $3.15 


Six Years With the Texas Rangers—1875 to 1881 


BOOK that will appeal to everyone interested in Western Life; it is the most absorbing 

narrative yet written on the subject. He describes in detail the great gun fight that wiped 
out the Sam Bass gang, the fost thrilling tale ever published in book form. Covers the range 
life very completely. It will grip and hold you from start to finish, detailing with vivid realism 
the life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, keen-eyed guardians of the Texas Frontier. 


Illustrated with Photos of Western Frontiersmen. 332 pages. Cloth, $2.50 
a # 


Romance of the Beaver 
By A. R. DUGMORE 


HE writer has produced a work free from technicalities and exaggerations. 
volume gives in a clear, concise manner the history, habits, etc., of this most interesting 


animal. 225 pages. Cloth, $2.00 


His splendid 


With each order received before Nov. 15th, 1925, for any of these books we will ship a 
handsome hunting knife (5-inch blade, stag handle, and leather case). This knife is made 
by one of the leading manufacturers of hunting knives and is guaranteed absolutely perfect. 


Its regular price is $2.50. 


FOREST andSTREAM PUB. CO., 221 West 57th St., New York City 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
Book Dept., 
221 W. 57th St., New York City. 


Bicued herewith $ for which kindly send postpaid 
and the hunting knife which you offer free. 
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’VE found more birds, made bigger 
| bags, but somehow it stands out as 
a veritable golden day on the up- 
lands. Our dogs, the weather, com- 
panionship, our shooting, each and all 
enter into and form a part of that in- 
describable whole which marks some 
day afield as a very heaven in our 
sporting career. Well, so it was. 

The gradual’ changing of the farm 
lands in my near neighborhood from 
great grain fields to vegetable and 
truck crops, together with the ever in- 
creasing number of pot hunters, had 
forced me, not without reluctance and 
some misgivings to send “Violet” and 
“Primrose” to an old friend some forty 
miles from home, and in the best game 
corner of the next county. Charlie 
Rogers had a famous pair of dogs of 
his own, was a far better handler than 
I can ever hope to be, and I thought 
that thus equipped we might put in a 
good season together. We did, but this 
day was the best. 

Hello! Is that you, Mrs. Charlie? 
Will you please tell your Lord and 
Master— What? Well, of course, he’s 
not your Master, but anyhow please 
tell Charlie that I’ll be down for an 
early breakfast, and to have the dogs 
ready. Yes, all the dogs, and a lunch 
for each of us. The old Scott is taken 
off the rack, given an extra rub and 
slipped into its canvas cover, cartridge 
vest is filled and shooting togs laid out 
ready for an early start. After set- 
ting the alarm clock for five-thirty a. m. 
I turn in. 

Bundled in a big fur coat and with 
gun and shells in the back of the car, 
I was on my way by six next morning. 
It was still quite dark as I sped through 
several sleepy villages, ant I had cov- 
ered half the journey by the time that 
the dawn of a gray November day dis- 
closed the rolling brown and russet 
landscape of northern Suffolk County. 
The sun peeped over the pines as the 
car rolled smoothly past the pictur- 


A Mixed Bag 


Experiences in Upland Shooting and a Few Hints on 
Where to Find Birds 


By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


esque shores of Artist’s Lake, the edges 
of which were just skimmed here and 
there with thinly fretted ice. 


Grouse or pheasant? 


Passing an old field of stacked corn, 
the waving flags of a big white-tail 
buck and doe flashed towards the bor- 
dering woodland as they disappeared in 
graceful bounds over an old snake fence 
at its edge. They had been revelling 
in a toothsome breakfast of the farm- 
er’s corn. The deer now enjoy con- 
tinued protection here and are again 
becoming quite plentiful. 


T breakfast we decided to take 

Charlie’s old campaigners “Smut” 
and “Dose” for the broken country to 
the westward in the morning’s shoot 
and to give my two young ladies a go 
over the big stubbles to the east in the 
afternoon. “Dose” was a_ beautiful 
black and white pointer in the very 
prime of her four busy years with the 
quail and grouse, while “Smut” was in 
every line of his splendid frame an 
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Irish Setter through and through, and 
yet, as one might infer from his name, 
he was quite black. Doubtless there 
was some bar sinister on his otherwise 
stainless escutcheon, but whatever it 
was, there never lived a dog who, until 
his dying day, combined nose, stamina, 
brains, and sagacity to better advan- 
tage in the field. “a 


a SOUTHERLY wind and a 

cloudy sky proclaim a. hunting 
morn,” and, if the old song spoke truly, 
all conditions of wind and weather 
augured well for a day of good sport. 
The white frost of the early morning 
was, as it generally is, followed by a 
mild gray day with that hazy, smoky 
atmosphere so essentially a part of the 
season of “falling leaf and fading 
trees.” 

It was one of those mornings when 
you felt as if you could almost scent 
the game yourself. Waving a “Good 
morning” to the station master, we 
crossed to the north of the railroad 
track and took the lane through the 
grove of young oaks. The dogs well 
knew that the old weed field on the hili- 
side was our first “draw,” and as we 
neared the end of the wood lane, they 
strained so on the leashes that their 
breath came in excited pants and fore- 
legs were lifted clear of the ground. 
“Quiet, quiet,” and as we stooped to 
loose them, little smothered whimpers 
of eagerness were with difficulty re- 
strained. “Get away,” and they were 
off, lightning fast. Yes, so fast, in- 
deed, as to appear almost reckless to 
the uninitiated, but no slightest touch 
of stampede ever taints their fleeting 
casts. There is method in every move, 
as like two perfect machines, set at top 
speed, these old campaigners quarter 
their ground. Crossing each other out 
in the centre of the field, they cut down 
their pace and seem momentarily to 
hesitate with madly lashing sterns. 
Then they’re on again. We soon see 
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From a painting by Percival Rosseau 


the cause. A familiar little circle on 
the ground freshly marks the spot 
where a covey roosted last night. 


UT the birds have left here for a 
morning’s feed in some more fa- 
vored spot. We’ll have a look for them 
in the oat stubble over the hill. Whoa! 
Steady! “Dose”’— That looks like 
game. For old “Smut” had stopped up 
in the corner on the hillside. Two, 
three, four cat-like steps he takes, and 
then with nose and tail outstretched in 
a rigid line, comes to a certain point 
just at the edge of the open wood. 
Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!_ Bang! Plump! 
“Good shot, Charlie!” and the old dog 
comes proudly back with a fine cock 
grouse held gently in his mouth. How 
noticeably the first game well found, 
and particularly if well killed, settles 
dogs to the serious business of hunt- 
ing. No matter how well they have 
gone before, that magic stimulus, game 
brought to bag, seems to urge them on 
to greater and more conscientious 
efforts. Entering the wood they range 
closer to us, now and again glancing 
back to see that we are in sight. Un- 
erring noses test every breath of the 
wood-spiced air. Quick but careful feet 
are all but noiseless on the leaf-strewn 
ground, Up among some rocks and 
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November—A point on quail. 


ferns “Dose” slows up while her lithe 


body settles into a snake-like crawl. 
Thirty yards beyond a grouse booms 
up and I shoot at some shaking twigs. 
That’s all I hit, but when after ruffed 


. grouse it isn’t a bad plan to let fly, 


however poor the view. 

In cover anything that gets up is apt 
to be within range and even a miss or 
two will only make the bird lie all the 
closer at the next point. Therefore, 
when one jumps, shoot and don’t wait 
for a “made-to-order” opportunity; and 
you will, not infrequently, be pleasant- 
ly surprised, on rounding that thick fir, 
to hear a fluttering on the ground, or 
to see your dog stop short and “point 
dead.” 


VER the crest of the hill the land 

dropped away a short distance to 
where the wood bordered a big stubble, 
so knowing that the grouse would stick 
to the cover, I turned off to the right 
to hunt the wooded hillside while Char- 
lie and the dogs worked on into the 
hollow. By keeping well up, a fairly 
open view can be had over the woods 
below me, and nearing the old top of 
a fallen oak, all overgrown with wild 
grape, a sudden rustle of leaves is fol- 
lowed by a whirr-r-r—and a bang! 
That’s better, and picking up a dead 


grouse, I hurry on down hill and join 
Charlie and the dogs at the edge of 
the stubble. © 


AME seems to be abroad this morn- 
ing, and we are not long kept in 
suspense here, for entering on the 
lou’ard side of the field the dogs take 
a bee-line for a hundred yards out to 
its centre and there each stiffens into 
a point that from nose to tail spells 
quail. The birds jump well ahead of 
the dogs, and getting two down with 
our first barrels, each scores a miss with 
the second. A third bird, however, leav- 
ing the others, flys off at a sharp angle 
mounting far higher than quail nor- 
mally do, and then, just as he tops a 
tall leafless chestnut, at the far border, 
suddenly wilts in mid air and falls 
through its branches to the ground. 
Birds not infrequently do this when 
hit about the head, so that it pays to 
follow carefully with the eye any such 
unusual actions, as when they do fall 
under such conditions they generally 
fall stone dead. Retrieving this bird, 
we cross the railroad into a swale of 
scrub oaks where the balance of the 
covey have taken refuge. 
Being devoid of ferns or underbrush, 
birds run badly in this kind of cover, 
making trying work for any but the 





steadiest of dogs. Our seasoned cam- 
paigners, however, “nail” several sin- 
gles for us, and, interspersed with not 
a few misses, we manage to bag three 
more before the impenetrable tangle of 
a bull-brier swamp impedes further 
progress. 


AKING a detour around this, the 

old peach orchard and some weed 
fields of a deserted farm are drawn 
blank, then beyond we come on the 
land formerly leased by The Game 
Breeders Club, but now also tenantless. 
We sit on an old log down in the wood 
corner of the home lot, for a smoke 
and an icy drink from the spring that 
bubbles up out of a sunken barrel. The 
dogs also have a refreshing lap and 
stretch themselves on the mossy and 
fern-clad edge of the little stream. Up 
and on again we work the big fields 
north of the turnpike road in a broad 
overgrown hedgerow, both dogs get 
their noses down and show in every 
move that game is ahead. There! they 
both stop, but no, carefully they move 
on, then again stop momentarily before 
again worming their way forward. 
Whatever it is, is running ahead of 
them. I crawl through the hedge row, 
and keeping up to the dogs we follow 
down its opposite sides. 

“Look out there, ahead of ‘Smut’,” 
calls Charlie, just as the old dog halts 
in a high-headed point. But the tip 
of his tail is just quivering in a ner- 
vous way, a sure sign to me that the 
game is not quail, and that it-is still 
running. Bang! goes Charlie’s gun 
and then out on my_side—with much 
fuss—and a kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk bursts a 
big cock pheasant resplendent in all 
the glory of his autumn uniform. He 
makes a fine target, and, just as he 
gets straightened out over the top of 
the hedge, I let him have it, and, with 
his plumed tail pointing skyward, he 
takes a nose dive into the field. Char- 
lie had accounted for the other pheas- 
ant that had broken cover on his side 
of the hedge. 


A} we were congratulating our- 

selves, like a pair of schoolboys 
out on a lark, away went two hens and 
another cock from farther down the 


hedge. Faintly we hear the kuk-kuk- 
kuk-kuk of the old cock as they scale 
down hill across the road and pitch 
into the safe retreat of a cedar swamp 
where, owing to the boggy and treach- 
erous going, it is impossible to follow 
them. In the buckwheat stubble down 
on the Manorville road we find a small 
covey of quail but only succeed in 
downing one of them before they es- 
cape into the thick pines. We have a 
friendly argument as to who killed the 
bird, and finally settle it by admitting 


that it is not the one that either of us 
fired at. The day is an ideal one, quite 
cool enough to make our tramping a 
pleasure, and with now and then a 
light breath of air from the south 
laden with the aromatic spice of pine 
and sweet fern. Everything has gone 
well, and though our ag is of no great 
proportions we’ve been lucky in the va- 
riety of game found and feel in the 
best of spirits over our morning’s 
sport. 

Trudging through the soft yellow 
grass of a long swale dotted with dark 
little cedars, we miss old “Smut.” “I 
thought he was off on your side,” said 
Charlie, but no, the old dog doesn’t 
show up in answer to several blasts 
of the whistle. We have three miles yet 
to go to get back for lunch and a 
change of dogs for the afternoon, but 
any prolonged absence of the old dog 
only means one thing: he’s found birds, 
and we must find him. 


E made a little loop to the south 
slightly retracing our steps, 
Charlie now and then giving a call on 
his whistle. Coming to a tumbled down 
fence we see the old dog coming slowly 
towards us, but catching sight of us 
he stops, just wags the end of his tail 
and looks behind him. “Come here, 
old fellow, did you flush some birds?” 
But having come thus far, he takes 
one look at us with a 
worried beseeching. ex- 
pression, turns in his 
tracks, glances back to 
see if we are coming, 
then heads __ straight 
back across a_ small 
field, through a thick 
hedge and into another 
little brown stubble 
surrounded on_ three 
sides by a grove of low 
pines. It is a secluded 
retreat, and as we fol- 
low “Smut” through 
the hedge, he cuts down 
his pace to a_ tense 
crawl, until right in 
the middle he halts, a 
black statue, every line 
of which says, “Birds 
just ahead of me!” With a roar, a 
tremendous covey bursts into the air 
and we each score a double. As the 
old dog brings in the last plump quail, 
he comes in for an extra bit of pat- 
ting and merited praise. 

He heard us calling all the time, but 
only came to bring us back when he 
felt sure we couldn’t find him. Yet 
some people say that dogs do not rea- 
son! Well, perhaps not, but they often 
show far more sense than that highly 
esteemed animal, man! We were now 
within five or six of our legal bag 


limit of quail, so decided to refrain 
from following up this covey, as we 
wished, if possible, to kill some birds 
over the young dogs in the afternoon 
and had some excellent country to go 
over. 


NCE the youngsters of the kennel 
have been thoroughly schooled in 
the elementary essentials of their con- 
duct in the field, i. e., when they will 
point and back each other and will hold 
steady at shot, the remainder of their 
education becomes largely a matter of 
developing that instinct which, for 
want of a better term, we call “bird 
sense,” or how and where quickly to 
find birds. Some dogs seem, at an 
early age, instinctively to have acquired 
this most valuable attribute, while in 
others it is exhibited only after the 
prolonged experience of many seasons 
in the field. But in either case the 
young dog may receive very material 
assistance in the acquisition of all such 
knowledge from his master to whom, 
indeed, he looks constantly and con- 
scientiously for instruction and encour- 
agement. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the sportsman who 
handles his own young dogs should be 
thoroughly well versed in the habits 
and most favored haunts of the game 
sought after. Do all in your power to 
stimulate self-confidence in your dog, 
and the more birds 
found the quicker and 
more surely will this 
be established. Don’t 
discourage and tire out 
your dogs by letting 
them range over bar- 
ren plow land utterly 
devoid of the shortest 
of cover or old pas- 
tures cropped close by 
cattle. Quail go abroad, 
especially in the open, 
to seek their daily 
food. We must there- 
fore look for them 
where we know that 
they are most likely to 
feed or, having fed, 
where they lay up dur- 
ing certain hours of 

the day. 

In the more northern states where 
game is by no means as plentiful or 
widely distributed as formerly, such 
knowledge becomes ever more impor- 
tant to him whose time or means do 
not permit voyaging to distant and 
more favored grounds. Many things 
must be considered. The weather, the 
wind, the time of day, the general na- 
ture of the country, the favorite feed 
and the habits of the birds in the par- 
ticular locality to be hunted are only 

(Continued on page 687) 
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ness on chance, for Fate gives no 

odds, and the cards are sometimes 
stacked. I never say, “If I get a deer 
I shall be happy”; for that infers that 
if I do not I shall be feeling like a 
monk at a frolic. It is better to take 
a deer as an unexpected blessing. Ex- 
pect long fruitless waits, stretches of 
woods that have not held a deer for 
years, frantic but vain scrambles up 
and down hills, frostbite, hunger, 
weariness. You will be pretty sure to 
get these; expect them, therefore, and 
you will not be disappointed. Expect 
also some fun out of the trip, and cer- 
tainly the joy that comes to the true 
hunter just from being in the woods. 
And don’t miss your chance to laugh— 
at the other fellow, perhaps, but bet- 
ter than that, at yourself.... I am go- 
ing to give here some of the laughs of 
deer-hunting, and some of the odd inci- 
dents that have supplied the sport that 
‘he deer could not or would not. 


[’ never pays to stake one’s happi- 


The Braying Albino 


“rom Charleston, S. C., a party of 
dee: hunters set off into the neighbor- 
ing pine woods. For some reason the 
talk on the way to the stands fell on 
albino deer. All agreed that there were 
such creatures, and one hunter de- 
clared that he had seen one. He was 
complimented on his imagination. How- 
ever, despite the scoffing, the idea of 
a white deer was fixed that day in each 
hunter’s mind. But the hunt for deer 
of any kind proved fruitless. Finally, 
in the last drive, at sundown, on the 
borders of an old plantation, there was 
an outcry from the dogs. One of the 
hunters, stationed on the borders of a 
deep myrtle thicket, heard a crashing 
coming his way. He saw a large white 
form through the myrtles. Up went 
his gun, and away he banged. There 
was a horrible sound from what the 
hunter supposed was an albino deer! 
Never having seen or heard one, he 
thought it likely that this was the reg- 
ular sound one would emit when mor- 
tally wounded. In the greatest pride 
and excitement he burst through the 
thicket toward his fallen prize. 


HERE, stretched ungainly and 
dead, was an ancient white mule! 
The dogs had run it out of a near-by 
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The Funny Side of Deer Hunting 


Odd and Amusing Incidents That Have Happened 
to the Followers of the Southern White Tail 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


field, and the hunter had done the rest. 
Nor did the hunt end there; for the 
owner of the deceased mule appeared 
on the scene. And then there had to 
be some real hunting to square the ac- 
count of damages! 

The negroes of that region and some 
white men as well declare a true albino 
to be a “hant.” And they say that not 
only is the white deer spectral, but 
that no man will eat of its flesh save 
a ghost that is merely masquerading 
as a man. 


The Blind Man’s Buck 


I used to know quite well a blind 
man, Dan Moore by name, living in the 
pinelands. He had a house near the 
road, and from the forest he and his 
sons had wrested a few acres of land. 
He used to tell me how the deer used 
to eat his corn and sweet-potato vines. 


O*N E day at twilight Moore was sit- 
ting alone on his porch, all his 
family being away. Down the road 
and into the yard came a small negro, 
Henry Colleton. “Mr. Moore,” he said, 
“there is a big buck eating up your 
potatoes, sah.” Moore got his gun and 
the negro piloted him by a back way 
through the woods to the field fence. 
There, laying the gun on a rail and 
making the little boy point it for him, 
he fired and killed a great buck. The 
antlers of this deer were for years ad- 
mired by those who passed the Moore 
home. 


The Old Doe and the Ox 


I used to know two old hunters who 
were great rivals. One had about six 
hundred deer to his credit, and the 
other had almost as many. As the 
years passed their prowess became a 
matter of local pride; and this made 
them somewhat jealous of each other’s 
ability. One day A, the first hunter, 
while riding in a thicket, espied a red 
patch on the ground. He stretched his 
gun out in his right hand and fired. 
The thing was done in an instant, from 
a moving horse, and was a good shot. 
On examination, the deer proved to be 
a doe. B, the other hunter, when he 
came up and heard the feat described, 
said with a grunt, “Huh, anybody can 
shoot an old doe in her bed!” 





The very next day the same men 
were hunting. A truly superb buck 
ran to, A, and was promptly downed. 
The size of the deer was remarkable. 
As B came up, A said, “Well, what do 
you think of him?” But B had his an- 
swer ready. “Huh,” he grunted, “any- 
body can shoot an ox.” 


The Two Rifles 


A* Blue Ridge Summit, Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a famous deer- 
hunting club. One of its most enthu- 
siastic members is a man who has a 
boy ten years old. Last season, the boy 
begged to be taken into camp with the 
father. “I’m old enough, father,” he 
pleaded; “besides, you have just bought 
a new rifle. I can use your old one.” 
But the father was obdurate —and 
probably wise. He went away to camp 
in the near-by mountains and left the 
boy at home. A few days later the 
boy was in the yard near the house 
when he heard a rock slide down the 
hillside that sloped to the garden. 
Looking up he saw a great buck, just 
pausing to look and listen before com- 
ing on. The boy ran into the house, 
got the old rifle, loaded it, returned to 
his crossing, and by a clean shot laid 
the antlered monarch low. An hour 
later, his father and others of the hunt- 
ing club tracked the buck in the light 
snow to his very door. There they 
found the boy and his buck. Can any 
one describe that father’s feelings? 

I knew an old sportsman by the 
name of Crumpler. He was a store- 
keeper; but every time he got a chance 
he went into the woods. However, his 
luck was proverbially bad. This was 
due perhaps partly to chance; but it 
was due also to the fact that he would 
do wrong things while in the woods. 
He invariably smoked on a deer-stand, 
and he was the kind of a smoker who 
delighted to envelop himself in a cloud. 
He would talk to himself absentmind- 
edly, and could be heard singing little 
snaches of ‘old-time song. His near- 
sightedness was another drawback to 
his being a successful hunter. 


UT all of us were fond of him, and 
we always tried to give him a shot. 
One autumn day, I was on a deer- 
stand about a hundred yards from 
Crumpler. I heard a dog trailing. 
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Then, full into sight and heading 
straight for Crumpler, were two bucks, 
looking as if they might have been 
twins. Their winter coats were fresh, 
and their horns glinted. On they 
rolled, straight for the unwary stander. 
He had, indeed, heard a dog; so, lay- 
ing down his cigar 

leisurely, he took off 

his glasses, intending 

to wipe them clear 

of mist, so that his 

vision would be un- 

clouded. He reached 

in his coat for a hand- 

kerchief, and drew 

this out slowly. It 

was fresh and folded. 

I don’t know whether 

the sight of it made 

him sneeze, but he 

did sneeze; then he 

shook the white cloth 

violently to get it out 

of its creases. 


As it happened, the 
.two bucks were 


by that time pretty 
nearly on him; and 
he was shaking: that 
handkerchief in their 
very faces! They 
whirled, as deer only 
know how to whirl, 


and you can well be- 
lieve that they waved 
their handkerchiefs 
at him! But he never 


saw them. I yelled 
to him; but he did 
not hear me. He 
wiped his glasses, set- 
tled them on his nose, 
and peered forward 
with the attitude of 
a keen _ sportsman. 
But he did not long 
imagine himself to be 
one, for I came up 
and showed him how 
close a call he had 
had from being run 
over. 


“Go It, Dorkey!” 


Colonel Henry W. 
Shoemaker, the au- 
thority on Pennsyl- 
vania deer and their 
horns, relates the fol- 
lowing amusing story 
that is an interesting and authentic 
tribute to the prowess of the frontier 
women of our earlier history. “James 
Stackpole became enamoured of Dor- 
cas Holt and married her when she 
was eighteen years of age. They kept 
a hotel along the old pike below McVey- 


town. Dorcas, his wife, was of a very 
vivacious nature. She could fiddle like 
a man and could dance with the best, 
and with it all, including her hotel ex- 
perience, which she continued to run 
after the death of her husband, she 
was a good Presbyterian. She loved 
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study in grace. 


parties, and believed in having a good 
time and in stopping at nothing if 
there was a good time ahead. In her 
old age, when she was ill, a friend in- 
quired of her son James how she was. 
He irreverently answered ‘Oh, if it was 
a good supper she was going to, mother 


would have been off long ago.’ It was 
not.meant for unkindness, but as a joke 
owing to her love of the socialities of 
the time. 

“Tt is related of her that upon one 
occasion she saw a deer crossing the 
river near her hotel, raced into the 

river by some hunt- 
ers. She ran to the 
water and caught the 
deer by the horns 
just as it was emerg- 
ing from the water, 
and, after a hard 
struggle, succeeded in 
drowning it. As the 
combat was going on 
the hunters reached 
the opposite shore of 
the river, and seeing 
what was going on, 
they called to her, ‘Go 
it, Dorkey!’ And she 
did ‘Go it’ until she 
had the deer into 
venison, which she 
probably could do, as 
she often said she 
thought nothing of 
jumping into a hog- 
pen and killing a 
hog.” 


The Last Straw 


REMEMBERa 

shrewd remark 

made to me on one 

occasion by an old 

native hunter. There 

is, perhaps, some in- 

justice in it, but 

every sportsman will 

understand the ele- 

ment of truth that it 

contains. A mighty 

hunting party had 

gathered in the 

Southern deer woods. 

It was more like a 

political rally than a 

hunt. There were a 

great many men pres- 

ent who had never 

hunted deer, and 

some who had not 

been on a hunt in 

years. There were 

many shiny pairs of 

puttees, creaking 

pairs of new khaki 

trousers, and guns 

that looked too bright 

for real execution. I was talking to 
one of the drivers, a regular old deer- 
slayer, who had to his credit several 
hundred deer. “Ben,” I said, “what 
are we going to do with all the veni- 
son we get to-day?” He cast a cold, 
calculating eye on the impatient and 
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shining army. “Don’t you fret your- 
self,” he said; “that kind don’t kill.” 
Nor were - Ben’s - calculations far 
wrong; for, with twenty dogs and near- 
ly thirty hunters, the whole day was 
spent without bagging a thing. Almost 
half the number got shots, and some of 
them were very close shots; but no- 
body scored. One man shot both bar- 
rels at ten steps at an enormous buck 
that was caught in a fallen telephone 
wire; but the buck escaped unscathed. 
Finally, at sundown, three hunters, 
shooting in unison, brought to earth 
a small deer; indeed, it was a fawn. 
And it fell in the water. And it had 
in it some forty buckshot holes, a hole 
for every spot on its coat. As it was 
drawn out of the water, it was a sorry 
sight. I fully sympathized with Ben 
when I heard him mumbling something 
about being ashamed of “murdering 
that baby.” But the worst was yet to 
come. We got the mighty crowd at 
last packed into their automobiles, and 
along the running board of the last one 
we. lashed their diminutive quarry. 
Despite its size they were proud of it. 
“It’s something,” they said; “we got a 
deer anyhow.” But they had thirty 
miles to drive to the city; and when 
they got there they found that the deer 
had dropped off! It was the last straw, 
the sad end of a misspent hunt. Some 
of the men patrolled the dark road for 
a good part of the night, but the 
venison was never recovered. Later I 
learned that two or three negroes living 
along the road had betrayed their prob- 
able guilt by letting it be known that 
they had meat enough to enable them 
not to do any work for a week or so. 


The Grapevine Buck 


A very odd happening was brought 
about on one occasion by this tendency 
of wounded deer to take the water. A 
ten-point buck with very wide-spread- 
ing antlers had been wounded. His 
right foreleg had been broken at the 
knee. With a pack of six hounds after 
him, he had kept his distance for about 
three miles. Finally he reached the deep 
creek for which he had been heading. 
As he swam off, a looped grapevine 
that had been hanging from a bush 
over the water caught him neatly be- 
low the brow tines. It had him fast 
when we came up. On the shore the 
dogs were clamoring. In the water was 
the game old buck. He would swim out 
to the limit of the grapevine, which 
would gently but firmly draw him back. 
On account of the dogs, he did not try 
to turn to clear himself. A single shot 
put an end to the deer’s misfortune. I 
now have the antlers in my collection; 
and the force of the buck’s struggles is 
plainly evident on them. Although the 
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horns were quite hard when taken, the 
grapevine rubbed them deeply, so that 
there are shallow but distinct grooves 
in the beams in front, just below the 
first tines. 


A Paper Chase 


It is no common thing to kill a deer 
after a paper chase; yet such a case-is 
recorded in the annals of deer-hunting 
in “Pennsylvania. A young woman 
schoolteacher of Fields, Lycoming 
County, on her way to the schoolhouse 
which was perched on the mountain 
side, noticed a large buck grazing in an 
abandoned pasture near the road. The 
stag saw the girl but paid little at- 
tention to her. At that moment, some 
of the pupils coming up, the young 
teacher sent them back to the settle- 
ment for hunters. She, meanwhile, de- 
cided to follow the stag. As she 
craftily trailed ,it, she made a sign 
for the hunters by strewing bits of 
paper along the track she had taken 
through the forests and old fields. The 
hunters quickly followed the trail, and 
soon came upon the girl and the stag. 
The buck was shot by the young 
teacher’s brother. 


A Fight in the Water 


A wounded buck, if pushed by 
hounds, will almost invariably take to 
the water. He likes a shallow pond 
where he can stand, face the dogs that 
are over their depth, and beat them off 
with horns and hoofs. I have frequent- 
ly seen a buck thus bayed. At such a 
time a large deer is a savage opponent. 
His neck bulges. His eyes gleam. His 
whole coat “frizzles;” that is, the hair 
stands out, giving him a very ferocious 
appearance. At such a time it takes a 
good pack of hounds to worst a deer. 
After he has once struck a dog fairly, 
the dog may do a lot of swimming and 
barking and other kinds of bluffing, but 
he is staying away from those hoofs: 
But if both deer and dogs are swim- 
ming, the dogs have the advantage, 
especially if the deer is handicapped by 
a wound. 


A YEAR ago I saw the end of such 
a combat. My brother and I were 
hunting, and a large peg-horn ran to 
him. He shot it down. It jumped up 
and made off for a pond nearby. We 
had but one hound, but a very swift 
and savage dog. The buck went out 
into deep water, deeper than he in- 
tended going, I think, but the dog 
hardly gave him a chance to turn. So, 
far off in the pond they had it out. 
The buck would rise and throw himself 
over the dog, carrying his enemy down. 





The hound would stay. down a few 
seconds and then rise almost suffocated. 
But he would gamely go at it again. 
This continued for ten minutes. Both 
contestants were clearly weakening. 
Finally, by a swift manoeuvre, the dog 
got the buck by the ear, and the buck 
was too weak to shake him off. Then 
the dog sank his own head until noth- 
ing but his ears, eyes, and nose showed; 
and he sank the buck’s nose under the 
water. In this way the dog drowned 
the buck. I thought it an intelligent 
piece of work; but it was surely a 
savage scene to watch. After it was 
over, we sent a naked negro into the 
pond after the deer. As he was turn- 
ing back for shore, a big bull alligator 
rose not far off, and the swimming 
negro caught sight of that grim and 
ominous head. I had not known until 
then that a human being could swim so 
fast. The Hawaiian Duke would have 
looked like a piker in that pond. 


“Knock Um!” 


In July, 1916, a dreadful storm swept 
certain sections of the coast of South 
Carolina. In many places, crops were 
utterly destroyed. The negroes were 
the chief sufferers. Their gardens and 
field-crops had literally been wiped out, 
and their stock had been killed by 
falling timber. 


S° great was the distress that the 
negroes refer to the time as “the 
panic.” They were painfully short on 
rations. When, therefore, a big freshet 
came down the Santee River, many of 
them went out in cypress canoes to see 
what could be gathered in the shape of 
meat. The fact that seasons were 
closed made small difference, for the 
people were on the verge of starvation. 
Two negroes (Paris Green (!) and 
Prince Alston by name) were padding 
in the middle of the river when they 
spied a rack of velveted antlers heading 
their way. Paris was in the bow and 
Prince was in the stern. Prince is in- 
telligent and Paris is not. “Now, 
Paris,” said Prince, “this is we chance. 
This is we meat. Now, Paris, don’t 
knock um, ’case he will sink. Ketch 
um by de horn. We can hold um and 
kill um.” 


T was sage council, for a deer in a 

red coat will sink, whereas a “gray” 
deer will float. But the temptation 
was too great, and the emotions of 
Paris, stimulated by hunger, were 
too acute. As the canoe sidled up to 
the plunging deer, the negro rose, 
whirled up his paddle, and brought it 
down with all his might on the fore- 
head between the antlers. The big 
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Types of Kentucky rifles. The lowest arm won the turkey match referred 


to in this article. 


W JHEN the smoke cleared away 
after the banging of a 106- 
year old Kentucky rifle at a 

Gresham, Oregon, turkey shoot, staged 
on a recent holiday, it was seen that 
the bullet from the old rifle had hit its 
mark more accurately than those from 
all the modern high-powered rifles at 
the meet, and Noyes Eben Tyrrell, who 
fired the antique firearm, “brought 
home the turkey.” Crack rifle shots 
of Oregon competed in the Gresham 
shoot which is held annually, and the 
competition for honors is keen. Vic- 
tory for Mr. Tyrrell and “Ol’ Kain- 
tuck,” as he dubbed his ancient rifle, 
was regarded therefore as an extraor- 
dinary achievement. 

Mr. Tyrrell confessed that he had 
his .32-.40 rifle with him at the meet, 
but the spell of the old rifle was too 
strong, and he discarded the new for 
the old in the final 
test. His Kentucky 
rifle is one of many 
which comprise an un- 
usual collection of fire- 
arms in the possession 
of Mr. Tyrrell. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s voca- 
tion is operating the 
attractive Tavern at 
Bonneville on the Co- 
lumbia River High- 
way. His avocation is 
collecting old Kentucky 
rifles, which he uses 
skillfully. 
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N Mr. Tyrrell’s col- 
lection are twenty- 
five arms exclusive of 
revolvers and pistols. 
They are mostly Ken- 
tucky rifles, long and 
ungainly, and of fine 
craftsmanship. Many 
are very old, probably 
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made at the time of the Revolutionary 
War. The collection includes both 
breechloading and muzzleloading pis- 
tols and rifles, and have been gothered 
from all parts of the United States. 
The oldest ones belonged to early set- 
tlers near his boyhood home in Indiana. 


R. TYRRELL, who began making 

his collection when he was thir- 
teen years old, has a name for each of 
his guns as a father has names for 
his children: One small accurate- 
shooting Kentucky rifle he calls the 
“Little Minister” because it was made 
by a man named Bishop. A heavy muz- 
zle-loading turkey match rifle made at 
Sulphur Springs, Ohio, in 1862 he calls 
“Old Harmony” because it is a har- 
mony of wood and steel and gun-mak- 
ing art, and was made by a man named 
Harmon. 


See, 


Kentucky 
‘Rifles 
The American Reputation 
For Straight Shooting 
Started Back in the Days 
of Daniel Boone, and As a 


Nation of Riflemen We Owe 
Much to the “‘Long Knife’’ 


By MARY E. RAKER 


HE oldest gun in the collection Mr. 

Tyrrell has christened “Martha 
Washington.” It is a long, small-bore 
Kentucky rifle, a “gentleman’s gun,” an 
aristocrat among firearms and fash- 
ioned on such extreme lines as to de- 
note that it was made long ago for 
some fastidious or eccentric customer. 
It is believed to have come from Vir- 
ginia. The rifle was originally a flint- 
lock, and beautifully made of curly 
maple. The patch box has a secret 
lock. The stock is inlaid with silver, 
and has an extreme drop. From its 
type it must have been made in the 
Revolutionary War period. Mr. Tyr- 
rell got the gun from a man named 
Campbell who was a descendent from 
the historic family of Ball. Mary Ball 
was the mother of George Washington, 
and because of this connection the gun 

(Continued dn page 698) 


Top—Black walnut half stock “gentleman’s” sporting rifle. 
Center—Curly maple full stock sporting rifle. 
Bottom—The “Martha Washington,” curly maple, full stock. 





DO YOU KNOW 


—that if you were endowed with the eyesight 
of an eagle, you could read this at 500 feet? 


—that an owl can “stop down” the diaphragm 
of its eye from the size of a finger ring to 
that of this letter o? 


—that snails “pull in’ their eyes? 


—that a species of fish changes the position 
of its eyes with growth? 


Bob cat, possessed of keen nocturnal vision. 


Marvels of Bird and Animal Vision 


T is a somewhat curious circumstance 

that the ordinary man, possessed of 

a highly developed sense of sight, 
hibitually presumes that other crea- 
tures see as he does and are in like 
manner familiar with form and color. 
It requires but a moment’s thought 
however to bring realization of the vast 
difference which must exist between the 
eyesight of insects and that of fishes, 
and it is obvious that the vision of 
animals which spend their days in semi- 
darkness must be far inferior to that 
of the high soaring birds of prey. Of 
recent years scientists have devoted 
considerable attention to this subject, 
with the result that many new ocular 
facts have been brought to light and 
added to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge. There is, nevertheléss, much still 
to be discovered in regard to the fac- 
ulty of sight in birds, in animals and 
in the myriad forms of insect life pres- 
ent upon this earth. This is a branch 
of nature study which is unusually 
fascinating, for in such a field the pos- 
sibility of startling discovery is one 
that is ever present. 

The abnormally keen vision of hawks 
and eagles has since very remote times 
been noted by mankind. Few people 
however realize how highly developed 
is the eyesight of these predatory birds. 
A person blessed with normal vision 
can in daylight readily distinguish the 
letterpress on this page at a distance 
of approximately five feet. Had he 
the eyepower of an eagle it would be 
possible for him to read these lines at 
a distance of five hundred feet, a truly 
amazing feat. Soaring far up in the 
blue of heaven, the eagle scanning the 
earth’s surface can easily detect the 
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tiny moving dot that represents a 
ground squirrel or a coney. Suddenly 
the great bird folds his wings and, 
dropping like a plummet, bears away 
the stricken victim in his talons. This 
meteoric headlong dive from cloudland 
to earth seems to occupy the merest 
fraction of time, yet during its course 
the eye of the bird is constantly fixed 
upon its intended prey. Further, as 
the eagle descends, the focus of the eye 
must be, and is, adjusted with a speed 
and an accuracy that is, to say the 
least, marvelous. 

Far removed, both bodily and in com- 
parative sense of sight, from the keen- 
eyed birds that circle through upper 
air, almost, but not quite at the other 
end of the ocular list, comes the Mole. 
Living in underground chambers, 
creeping along dark earthy tunnels, 
thrusting its body through soil and 
sand, it is but natural that the eye of 
the mole should be both small‘ and but 
poorly developed. In most animals of 
this species the diameter of the eyeball 
does not exceed one twenty-fifth of an 
inch. This tiny eye is complete in 
every detail of iris, lens and retina, but 
its lack of power is such that the ani- 
mal is to all intents and purposes blind. 


ON E species of mole found in south- 
ern Europe has a thin membrane 
over the eyes probably to protect these 
delicate organs from gritty particles of 


earth, This membrane, although 
pierced by small holes, obscures the vi- 
sion to such an extent that while the 
animal is able to discern light from 
darkness it has no distinct vision. 
In birds and beasts that are largely 
nocturnal in habit the eyes have been 


wonderfully modified to suit their spe- 
cial needs. No creature can.see in to- 
tal darkness: that is impossible. But 
such night frequenters as owls and cats 
are able to detect and capture their 
prey when there is an almost entire 
absence of light. 


Hanae eye of the owl is an unusually 

complex organ, the form being 
tubular, the lens rounded, the pupil 
widening or narrowing at will of the 
bird. It is interesting to observe an 
owl “stopping down” the diaphragm of 
his eye from an opening equal to that 
in an ordinary finger ring to that of 
a small “o” as printed on this page. 
The eye of this and other types of night 
flying birds are as a rule focused for 
normal near vision. There is a popular 
and widespread belief that owls can- 
not see in daylight. That of course 
is not so. Owls may not have clear 
vision when in bright light, but they 
can see well enough to move from tree 
to tree and have been observed to pick 
up small pieces of meat when there 
was sunshine glare. 

If the eye of a cat be exposed to 
strong light the pupil will at once con- 
tract until it appears as a narrow ver- 
tical slit. In weak light it becomes 
dilated to an extraordinary degree. By 
opening the pupil to its fullest extent 
faint rays of light are caught and 
transferred to the optic nerves. As a 
further aid the eyeball of the cat is 
furnished with lining of a brilliant yel- 
low color which serves to reflect and 
intensify such feeble glimmerings of 
light as may be present during the 
night hours or in darkened places. 

Noteworthy amongst mammals hav- 
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ing poor eyesight are bats, black bears 
and mule deer. The expression “blind 
as a bat” is one that is commonplace, 
proverbial and, if not strictly true, has 
at least the merit of being based on 
fact. 


FoR: like the mole, this animal has 
been furnished with eyes, but they 
are small, weak and restricted in range 
to a narrow radius. This seems a 
rather anomalous circumstance when 
one considers that many bats live en- 
tirely on insects which they capture in 
mid-air and at an hour when daylight 
is merging into dark and when visibil- 
ity is low. Recent experiments carried 
out with live bats would almost indi- 
cate that these winged animals are 
possessed of a mysterious sense akin 
to that of touch and one which is as 
yet beyond the bounds of human knowl- 
edge. 

When black bear cubs are born they 
are naked and blind. Indeed so poorly 
developed are they that a period of 
forty days elapses ere they gain sight. 
And even when these bears have grown 
to great size and to maturity, their 
eyesight is far from being good. While 
not exactly short sighted in the strict 
sense of the word, yet they appear to 
be unable to discern familiar objects at 
comparatively short range. Moving 
about in their usual habitat, particu- 
larly in places where the underwoods 
are dense, bears of this species are ac- 
customed to stand erect at intervals the 
better to survey their surroundings. At 
such times they peer anxiously, per- 
plexedly, and as if conscious of an un- 
seen enemy. The eye socket of the 
black bear forms a complete circle of 
bone; that of the grizzly bear a half 
circle only. 

Mule Deer are notoriously deficient 
in eyepower. Although able to scent 
a man at a distance of over a mile, yet 
their vision is so restricted that they 
cannot see clearly beyond a distance of 
fifty feet. During the past twenty 
years the writer has had ample op- 
portunity to test the sight of many 
deer of this species. During the winter 
months large numbers of them come to 
the cabin door in search of food. Raw 
potatoes are eagerly sought by these 
hungry vagrants. If a few small tu- 
bers be thrown upon the bare ground 
and that when the deer are distant but 
a few yards, they will almost be com- 
pelled to resort to sense of smell in 
order to locate the elusive “spuds.” 


i_ RAGMENTS of proffered food, 

scattered upon the snow, are actu- 
ally probed for by the wild deer which 
are our guests over a greater part of 


the year. When the ground is covered 
with snow and the sun shines brightly, 
the light is trying to the eyes of most 
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sable coated animal the senses of smell and hearing are well 
developed, but his sight is poor. 


creatures. At such times the pupil in 
a mule deer’s eye is contracted to a 
horizontal slit about one inch long by 
one-eighth inch wide. 

Many of the forms of life which we 
refer to as “lowly” possess visual or- 
gans that are strikingly curious. Thus 
the eyes of the slug are placed on the 
tips of the feelers which protrude from 
the head. When not in use these minia- 
ture periscopes are withdrawn into the 
body so that the eyes may be effectu- 
ally shielded from harm. Water snails 
have the eyes placed at the base of the 
tentacles. Cyclops, the mythological 
one-eyed god, has a present-day name- 
sake in the shape of a fresh water 


crustacean, this creature being pro- 
vided with but one eye. Lobsters have 
a wide field of vision, the eyes being 
placed on short tentacles. The clam 
has no eyes. A few spots on the edge 
of the mantle of this mollusk are 
thought to be sensitive to the action of 
light, but this has so far proved largely 
speculative. 


NAKES have at all times an omi- 
nous stony stare occasioned by the 
entire absence of eyelids. The lens in 
the eye of a fish forms an almost per- 
fect sphere, that in most land animals 
being slightly flattened. Insects are 
(Continued on page 690) 
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Tree ducks on Dr. H. C. Vincent’s game farm at Joplin, Missouri. 


Getting 
Started. 
How to Select 
the Ground, 
Fence It in 
and Build 
Cages 


Practical Game Breeding 


and trappers all are beginning to 

realize that the time has come 
when game of all kinds must not only 
be conserved but must be bred. There 
are certain types of conservationists 
who are constantly fighting the idea of 
breeding game as is done in Europe, 
but conservation alone would only 
make game plentiful enough for the 
photographer, who has an abundance 
of patience, plenty of time, and likes 
to photograph the rare and beautiful 
things that only one person in a million 
ever actually sees. 

Consider: Ontario is, perhaps, as 
well policed, and the game‘laws are as 
well obeyed as anywhere on this conti- 
nent with the possible exception of 
British Columbia. My game keeper 
told me recently that some of my 
Reeves pheasants got out and went off 
to a nearby woods. He followed them 
and found a man who carried a gun in 
the woods which belonged to a farmer. 
On my game keeper’s asking this man 
what he was shooting, he was told: 
“Anything and everything alive.” Now 
this occurred in summer when nothing 
was to be shot except crows and other 
vermin. Previously, during the winter, 
two men started out on a shooting con- 
test—it could not be called hunting. 
Both left the Lake shore, one to the 
east, the other to the west of Toronto. 
They were to meet to the north of To- 
ronto, on the center road known as 
Yonge Street, at Aurora. Whoever 
killed the most—everything counted in 
this contest—was the winner: the loser 
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paid for the supper eaten that night. 
The result of such “sportsmanship” 
is that no one in Toronto ever sees any 
wild life except robins and English 
sparrows. 
Were farmers “allowed” to breed 
game there would be a tremendous 
change, such a change that any and all 
farmers, if they wished to do so, could 
supply hunters from the cities who 
revel in the sport of hunting game 
birds, and even animals. At the same 
time, the grasshopper plague would 
disappear; the Japanese beetle would 
not become a menace, for all gallina- 
ceous game birds must be fed on in- 
sects, especially during early life. 
Weed seeds and insects must form their 
principal diet because heavy grains, 
such as wheat, barley, corn, etc., will 
kill them. Not only would game breed- 
ing, with a little experience, prove a 
profitable side-line for the farmer, but 
it would also provide remunerative 
work for some of the unemployed; give 
additional interest to the life of the 
boys and girls who want something 
different from the usual routine of 
farm work; provide hunting, shooting, 
trapping, and nature study; keep un- 
der control the terrible insect plagues 
that threaten to make fruit and vege- 
table farming an extinct profession. 


AME farming, naturally, is a real 
art and requires more work from 
the neck up than most businesses or 
professions. However, Americans like 
to tackle hard problems, so I will tell 
you at the very beginning of this series 


that game breeding is a most difficult 
task. It can be carried on success- 
fully, as I have known a number of 
breeders who are running game farms 
and making a fine business. 


| HAVE known game breeders to 

breed such rare and magnificent 
game as the Impeyan pheasant. When 
game breeders can raise such birds as 
Mackensen and other breeders have 
bred, they can raise any upland game 
birds of the gallinaceous order in the 
world. Personally, I am more inter- 
ested in the waterfowl and have been 
experimenting with various wild geese 
for a number of years a7 a hobby. In 
these years I have raised such exceed- 
ingly difficult waterfowl as the lesser 
snow goose and the blue goose, and, as 
I write this article, I see some young 
of the bernicle geese on their way to 
the creek with their parents. How- 
ever, my work is not commercial and I 
have no birds to sell. You may write 
me for any information regarding 
game breeding as I have had many 
years’ experience and have also visited 
nearly all of the game farms and game 
refuges in this country; but please do 
not ask for birds, or bird eggs. 

By starting your game farm right 
you can make yourself happy by suc- 
ceeding from the start. There will, of 
course, and most naturally, be bad sea- 
sons which we cannot control, though 
we can be prepared to meet bad sea- 
sons. The land, of course, is your first 
consideration. It should not be expen- 
sive land. There is much so-called 
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wasteland that would be good for game 
farming. If you already have some 
land, or a farm, select the site where 
you intend to raise your waterfowl. 


| AM not at all in sympathy with the 
little-cage-fancier who will spend 
enormous sums of money on rare birds 
and place them in small cages where 
they never breed, where, indeed, they 
quickly die. Such men, as well as the 
Zoological Gardens—never were places 
more misnamed—destroy over million 
dollars’ worth of rare game and orna- 


mental birds in this country every year. 


Such men are never scientific and. they 


never understand the psychology of. 


birds. For instance, consider the New 
York Zoological Gardens placing a half 
dozen rare muskox in a dirty little pen. 
Then consider the Canadian Govern- 
ment placing a dozen of: these animals 
on Anticosti Island. The one action 
is destruction of a rare animal, while 
the other is conservation. Similar con- 
ditions prevail among the birds and 
animals in every zoological garden. 
Do not think I am knocking Dr. Horna- 
day of the New York Zoo, for I greatly 
appreciate the work he has done in the 
past and is doing now. Some of the 
animals at this Park are in very good 
pens. But conservation of birds and 
animals is my object and for this rea- 
son I want to draw attention to the 
miserable sums doled out to zoological 
gardens everywhere, sums that do not 
enable them to keep their birds and ani- 


An artificial tree on the Bendick farm. In 

the four holes of the stump a pair each 

of the wood, mandarin, buffle head and 
golden eye have bred this year. 


mals in more natural and healthier 
conditions instead of in beastly, smelly, 
cramped prisons as is the case at pres- 
ent. It is no wonder that disease and 
death quickly overtake so many birds 
and animals. 

As itis impossiblé;in this day and 
generati@#sfor game 40 ‘survive, much 
less in ‘outside of game refuges, 
it is necessaty for us to farm game by 
providing *naturgl ‘environment. Some 
game birds love sandy fields, some clay 
fields, some marsh lands; others seek 
the deep woods, some prefer the wood 
borders while others want shrubby 
places. They are like trees in this re- 
spect. We know that some trees thrive 
in stiff clay, others in light clay; some 
in sandy soil, others in wet sand; some 
in wet clay, others in deep humus, in 
gravel, in rocky soil. Then, too, some 
trees like a high altitude, some prefer 
the sea level, while other trees like 
country in between these two extremes. 
Some trees, such as arbor vitae, will 
grow in eny soil. 


LL of this is true with the game 
birds. To many birds and ani- 
mals an altitudinal change means 
death, while others can stand such 
change and never notice it. Some birds 
and animals will stand a climatic 
change wonderfully well, just as will 
some of our vegetation. You may know 
that the cinnamon vine from the Phil- 
ippines will grow in northern Ontario, 
that Eulalia variegata from Japan will 
grow in that same section; that the 
Japanese walnut will grow at Ottawa, 
Ontario. But a man in Florida cannot 
breed Arctic geese, while a man in 
Manitoba can do so easily; a man in 
Manitoba cannot breed Mexican quail 
nor green peafowl, while the Florida 
man would find it not at all difficult. 
After selecting your game farm with 
a view to the birds or animals you in- 
tend to propagate, you must fence that 
part of it you will use for the game. 
By fencing, I mean a secure outer fence 
that will surround your breeding pens 
and free range sections. Such area 
should range from 4 to 50 acres, de- 
pending upon the quantity of birds you 
will have, the money you wish to use 
in such work. Your pens should be 
about six feet high, so you can stand 
upright in them, and should be about 
twelve by sixteen feet in size. 


S these pens are merely for breed- 

ing, they should be of the take- 
down variety. Fencing for quail should 
be 1” mesh for the sides and 114” mesh 
for the top; for other game birds, 2” 
mesh for both sides and top in the case 
of stock birds, but, in the case of young 
birds, the lower two feet of the sides 
should be 1”, the upper section 1%”, 
and the top 2” mesh. With the excep- 


Mrs. Vincent with baby tree ducks, bred 
on a game farm for the first time. 


tion of very pugnacious cock birds, all 
stock birds should be free in the open 
sections from June list to February 
28th, as should all young birds when 
half or three quarters grown. This, 
of course, means that one wing of each 
bird must be clipped and feeding traps 
will have to be provided for trapping 
and reclipping. Waterfowl need not 
be clipped nearly so closely as pheas- 
ants. 


HEASANTS must have one big 

wing pretty well clipped in order 
to prevent their flying over an eight- 
foot fence which should be the height 
of the fence surrounding your pens 
and free range sections. This fence, 
which will entirely surround your 
pheasant, quail, partridge and grouse 
pens and free range sections, must also 
surround your ponds and marshlands 
if you have any. The best mesh for 
this outer fence is the diamond shaped 
close mesh. If anything, this is slightly 
closer than the ordinary 2” chicken 
close mesh. Do not use the graduated 
chicken fencing that starts at the bot- 
tom at 1” and finishes at the top at 5”, 
as this wire is very poorly galvanized. 
You could, if you wish, use fencing of 
1” mesh, 2 feet wide, along the bottom, 
then have fencing of 2” mesh, 6 feet 
wide above that. The posts should be 
fairly close together and the wire 
should be taut. A 4 strand barb wire 
run along the bottom will keep dogs 
from burrowing under the fence, while 
one or two along the top will deter men 
from climbing over. 

(Continued on page 693) 
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The 
Ruffed 
Grouse 

Remains 
Ever the 
Mystery 
Bird of 
the Forest 
—Therein 
Lies the 
Fascination. 


Conclusion 


A cock grouse strutting. Note that tail spread approximates a semi-circle. 


“Principally Grouse” 


that many ruffed grouse are 

wounded which, to the unintiated, 
show no signs that they have been hit 
at the time the shot was fired. Al- 
most all these birds are lost. 

With a companion, the writer was 
hunting along the steep, wooded bank 
of a river one day when a bird, flushed 
by the other chap, who was higher up 
on the bank than I, plunged down 
across my front. Though well in range, 
the barrier of pines and hemlocks ob- 
scured my view of the bird, as, feathers 
flattened with speed and humming like 
a bolt from a crossbow, it tore down- 
ward from the height above. I fired, 
pulling the gun well ahead as I did so, 
but I would have gambled the gun that 
the shot charge never came within five 
yards of the target. My companion, 
who watched the skirmish from the 
top of the bluff, confirmed my guess by 
asserting that I had achieved a clean 
miss. The bird meanwhile continued 
with unabated speed far up the river 
in full sight of us both, until it finally 
disappeared around a bend three hun- 
dred yards above. A single tiny feather 
came down the breeze as I pushed out 
of the thicket and this, coupled with 
the fact that the bird had made an 
unusually long flight, aroused suspicion 
in my mind that perhaps, after all, 
a stray shot had scored. My friend 
was decidedly of a different and un- 
flattering opinion, so the matter was 
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tne season adds to the evidence 


By MAJOR H. P. SHELDON 


put out of mind and we moved along. 
Ten minutes later and three hundred 
yards farther upstream the other chap 
saw something of unusual appearance 
lying among the litter of dead leaves 
and shriveled fruit under a massive 
wild grape vine and, stooping, picked 
up the bird I had fired at—stone dead 
and still warm. One shot had severed 
the jugular. Except for luck and cir- 
cumstance that grouse would never 
have been recovered and would have 
been rated a clean miss on my game 
register —and ruffed grouse are too 
valuable to lose. 

Grouse do not fly far as a rule un- 
less it is absolutely necessary for them 
to do so in order to reach cover. One 
hundred and fifty yards is well above 
the average flight distance. If, after 
a bird has been fired at, it is observed 
to make either an exceptionally long 
flight or an unusually short one, it is 
well for the shooter to mark it down 
and follow it up. In the first instance 
he may find his bird lying stone dead 
at the point where it settled, for this 
long level flight frequently indicates a 
shot somewhere in the body and death 
from such a wound comes suddenly as 
a result of hemorrhage. 


HEN the flight is short and ends 
with a quick pitch downward the 
chances are good that the shooter will 
have to gather a “runner”—a bird un- 
able to fly but with a demonstrable 


ability to run far and fast. Inciden- 
tally this latter class of cripples is the 
most difficult of all to secure, even with 
the assistance of a clever and experi- 
enced dog. They will sometimes be 
found hundreds of yards away from 
the spot where they pitched. 


VERYONE knows the “towering” 

bird, but there may be some who 
do not know that when a bird of any 
game species goes into that abrupt up- 
ward flight it is a sure indication of 
a head wound or spinal injury which 
will bring speedy collapse. A towering 
grouse will sometimes fly nearly 
straight up to an unbelievable height 
and its return to earth is equally sud- 
den and startling. I have seen a bird 
complete this spectacular performance 
by dropping like a plummet within a 
yard or two of the spot from which it 
“took off.” 

Even a single floating feather is evi- 
dence that some portion of the shot 
load has found its mark. Precipitate, 
reckless flyer that he appears to be, the 
grouse seldom collides with any natural 
obstacle with sufficient force to knock 
feathers out of his jacket. A wounded 
bird will often lose control of its steer- 
ing apparatus to the extent of caus- 
ing it to bump into stumps and trees, 
shedding clouds of feathers at every 
contact, but a sound bird never does 
this. I once plucked a bird which ap- 
peared to be an exception to the rule. 





An ash twig, two or three inches long, 
had been driven into its breast muscles. 
The stick had entered from the right 
and had evideritly been there for some 
time; long enough, at last, to allow it 
to become encysted. 


HE bird showed no evidence that 

the presence of this formidable 
skewer had caused it any embarrass- 
ment, but it did seem certain that here, 
at last, I had a victim of reckless driv- 
ing. Plenty of»*grouse and woodcock 
come to grief each year against win- 
dow glass, telephone wires and such 
like artificial hazards, but I had never 


seen either of the two hit any natural: 


object hard enough to hurt. Picking 
up the bird’s head I discovered that it 
was blind in the right eye—and the 
mystery of the collision with the ash 
was explained. 

Two bird hunters with whom the 
writer is acquainted were hunting a 
particularly fruitful bit of cover when 
a grouse got up at the feet of one of 
the pair and flew straight at the head 
of his companion, who was standing 
fifteen or twenty yards away. The 
bird evidently mistook the motionless 
figure for the outlines of a stump. Of 
course, neither hunter could fire with- 
out grave danger of plastering his 
comrade. As the bird swerved in or- 


der to pass the supposed stump, the 
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Springer spaniels, 


hunter, acting on some impulse, sud- 
denly thrust out his hand—and actu- 
ally caught the bird in his grasp! 
There is a similar story, pretty well 
vouched for at the time, of an English 
cricketer who reached for a ball and 
fielded ‘a live swallow, but he would 
need to: yield his honors to the man 
who picked an able-bodied grouse out 
of the air! 

Anything may happen to the man 
who follows this surprising bird far 
enough. One shooter, not so fortu- 
nately preserved by Lady Luck as the 
gentlemen in the above incidents, thrust 
his hand and arm down a rabbit bur- 
row after a wounded bird which had 
sought refuge there. He was promptly 
stung by a_ rattlesnake, which hap- 
pened to be a testy tenant of the same 
sanctuary. The hunter recovered from 
the bite, but has been chary ever since 
of shoving any of his members down 
holes in the ground. 


A GOOD grouse shot is one of the 
fastest gun handlers in the world. 
He is not necessarily the most accur- 
ate, but, in him, nervous impulse and 
muscular reaction are honed down to 
the razor edge of a lightweight boxing 
champion. He rarely has an oppor- 
tunity to “swing onto his bird” as the 
duck shot does. His shooting is nearly 
all of the spectacular “snap” variety, 


and a lot of embarrassment results if 
he gets into a duck blind, and much 
more when the duck shot tries for the 
first time to duplicate the partridge 
shooter’s performance. The trouble is 
that the snapshot, watching the ducks 
circle and dip preparatory to dropping 
into the decoys, finds himself with more 
time on his hands than he knows what 
to do with. 


E has been trained to shoot the 

instant he locates his game and 
has, in consequence, established a 
certain “time” from which he finds it 
very difficult and sometimes impossible 
to depart. The duck hunter, on the 
contrary, while one of the most fault- 
less performers in the scattergun line, 
cannot give over his swing and feels 
lost when he is compelled to shoot with- 
out it. 

The writer shot one autumn in com- 
pany with an army officer who had 
spent the greater part of his service 
in the Southwest. He loved the shot- 
gun and was, in consequence of a for- 
tunate mating between environment 
and hobby, a star performer at both 
duck and quail. He had never met the 
ruffed grouse and was extremely anx- 
ious to have the pleasure. It was my 
fortune to manage the introduction. 
The Colonel arrived in New England 
just before the season opened, and we 


ideal for grouse im heavy cover. 











hunted up a local sportsman who was 
familiar with the territory in which we 
were to hunt, and who was also a 
“clinking” good shot himself, as our 
British friends put it. The opening 
day came along at last and the three of 
us hied to-the pastures. 


HE first bird of the season rose to 

the loca] shooter from a pine top 
half-buried in a tangle of blackberry 
bushes. It was hitting on all six when 
it emerged and had only about five 
yards to go to cover—but it never got 
there. The shooter went through some 
sort of sleight-of-hand performance 
with his weapon and the crack of the 
smokeless came to our ears almost si- 
multaneously with the bursting roar 
of the bird’s wings. The grouse col- 
lapsed in a flurry of feathers, the vic- 
tim of a painlessly perfect snapshot. 
The Colonel was aghast. 

“By George!” he exclaimed with deep 
feeling, “If that is a sample of grouse 
shooting I may as well put up my gun 
and go back to the car and watch the 
lunch. I can’t shoot that fast—can’t 
even think that fast!” 

Throughout the day he followed 
along in a state of perpetual exaspera- 
tion and dismay. Occasionally he fired 
a futile load yards behind a disappear- 
ing bird, but he failed to connect, until 
a grouse rising from the edge of a 
clump of poplars swung away out 
across the open pasture and gave him 
his opportunity. The Colonel, with an 
I-know-what-to-do-in-this-case air about 
him, took a vicious swing and killed 
his game dead in the air. A less de- 
termined man would have given up and 
retired, but the Colonel was game and 
stuck to his task so well that, before 
the season closed, he was hitting them 
nearly as well as anyone—and won- 
dering how -he did it. 

The old advice offered the neophyte 
by the expert grouse shot was simple: 
““Shoot at ’em all, whether you see ’em 
or not, and shoot anyway!” It was 
an effective rule, too, but ethics now 
demand some modification of the slap- 
bang method. The gun that is fired 
at every bird up is bound to wound 
many that are never recovered. It is 
a better rule to take no shot at a 
range so extended as to make a clean 
kill doubtful, nor should one fire hap- 
hazard at every bird in range 


man who shoots too much “by ce” 


sure to become a nervous, e#ratio, sh 

dangerous to his companions, to hi 

dogs, and to the principles of onl 
game conservation. A British shooter 
possessed of these hair-trigger propen- 
sities was invited to join a party of 
his countrymen for a day after rabbits. 
Ferrets were used to push the bunnies 
from their burrows—the practice not 
being regarded as unethical over there 
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—and an exciting time was had by all. 
At nightfall the impulsive sportsman 
had managed to kill both the keeper’s 
prize ferrets, and had also managed to 
get portions of three different shot 
charges in as many sections of his own 
anatomy. As a crowning error in a 
day gone wrong he offered the keeper 
ten shillings to secure another pair of 
ferrets! 

By temperament the grouse is a des- 
perate gambler; the woodcock a born 
coquette. Who has ever killed a lusty 
grouse fairly on the wing and has not 
had the instant conviction that it never 
could happen again? On the other 
hand, who has not missed a tumbling, 
tantalizing woodcock and not felt earn- 
estly that it was the easiest shot in 
the world and sure to be centered the 
next time up? 


A point at the covert’s edge. 


The Colonel had never shot wood- 
cock; had never, in fact, seen the 
strange little bird outside a glass case 
until one rose some ten yards in front 
of him as we were following a wood- 
land path where it ran through a 
thicket of birches. The bird looked as 
big as a brown derby hat and certainly 
seemed no harder to hit as, with its 
peculiar. flyttering, side-slipping flight 
it turfied back directly over the Col- 


*" onel’s head and flurruped thoughtfully 
away. My wild yell of, “Woodcock !”" 4, 
broke in upon my companion’s acl ; 


tion and _ he /straightway began fir 
at the mo fo en target that is 
ever ne to a gunner. 

He fired ‘and pumped, and fired 
and pui “and fired and pumped 


again," + Sor ihg his little twenty- 
bore repeater as fast as a streak, but 





at the third shot the little brown bird 
turned thoughtfully aside and in un- 
hurried dignity disappeared over the 
birch tops, unhurt. The Colonel 
couldn’t believe it. It was incredible 
that a bird which flew like a rag on the 
end of a stick should flop and flutter 
around his head and offer three perfect 
shots and still escape unscathed. But 
it was so, and the Colonel was finally 
forced to admit it. He had learned 
something about woodcock, though, or 
thought that he had. , 

“Woodcock,” he asserted, “if I may 
regard that bird as an average speci- 
men, are easy. I can’t hit grouse and 
i know it, but I can hit those timber- 
doodles.” 

But, though that month of October 
presented him with a good many oppor- 

tunities to prove his optimistic declara- 
tion he never did hit a woodcock, nor 
did he ever depart from the unshaken 
conviction that he would surely plaster 
the next one! He was a victim of the 
woodcock complex as I recognize it in 
myself and detect it in others. A 
woodcock looks a perfect cinch — but 
isn’t. His usual flight, which is varied 
sometimes by cold weather or an empty 
stomach, is a provoking, deceitful effort 
which will convince one that the bird 
is the most guileless creature alive. In 
fact, a woodcock on the wing—excep- 
tions as noted above—will remind you 
strongly of an absent-minded college 
professor ambling homeward with a 
bundle of books under his arm. On 
occasion, though, when aliy one of many 
influences induces ‘the’ ‘pied, to feel that 
it is better to drop his” guise’ ‘of. amiable 
inkouciance, the woddcock “@p flit 
through the birches in ‘an arrowy flight 
somewhat like that of a pi . But 
when, twittering and fluttering, he 
rises over the alders in his dwn in- 
imitable manner it Jooks as easy to ac- 
complish his demolition as to hit a 
plum pudding with a baseball bat. He 
has fooled more fine shots than any 
other game bird. If all the open mouths 
of astonishment which he has left be- 
hind him were joined together one 
would have a cavity large enough for 
a good-sized trout pond. 

Never has a woodcock risen before 
me that I didn’t feel the instant and 
pleasing certainty that I could hit him. 
But my game record book shéws me 
a pessimistic fifty per{cent of kills. 
Grouse, on the contrary, seem unhit- 
‘able—one feels the hopelessness of try- 
-ing to do anything with a mere streaky 
blur of feathers and a shot load that 
vonly travels a mere thousand feet a 
second. Frank Forester,» who lived, 
shot, and appreciated hjsfopportunities 
in the days when every” ‘doveF’ swarmed 
with feathered game, was never a suc- 
cessful grouse shot, though he was a 
(Continued on page 687) 
















Architect, 
Craftsman 
and 
Vigilante, 
the Beaver 
Is Not to 
Be Caught 
Easily 


Part Ten 


months of each season are spent 
by the north country trapper 
in specializing on beaver. Even in dis- 
tricts which are. supposed to have pro- 
hibitive laws, the trappers wage a 
great war on this noble member of the 
fur-bearing tribe. We do not sanction 
this, of course, but there is no use 
dodging facts. In the north it is im- 
practicable for any government to hire 
enough game wardens successfully to 
protect such animals; the scope of 
country trapped is too immense and 
trappers are generally too secretive in 
their work. At the present it is no 
great cause for alarm, Canada already 
having enough natural game preserves, 
heavily stocked with beavers, to assure 
of their safety from extermination. 
But we would warn any outsider to re- 
member this: one would have about as 
much chance of getting away with a 
beaver trapping campaign, by trying 
to wedge himself in among the local 
trappers, as a snowball at a Fourth of 
July celebration. We are given to un- 
derstand that Alberta took off the lid 
on January Ist, 1925, and there is some 
fine beaver trapping in that province. 

In the old days the beaver trapper 
was of necessity a warrior in addition. 
Indians bitterly disputed every inch of 
territory, sending out their war par- 
ties with the idea of putting a stop to 
the white man’s encroachments on the 
last of their hunting grounds. Many 
intrepid trappers lost their scalps, and 
the fine catches of beaver pelts they 


A T least two, and sometimes three, 


A small beaver dam built in a low place to stop the flow of water from the main pond. 


Modern Trapping Methods 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


had gathered fell to the lot of the In- 
dians who killed the white men. As 
we remarked previously, in those days 
trapping was a game calling for nerve 
rather than skill. The beavers were 
so plentiful in the West, most any ex- 
cuse of a trapper made good, but when 
the white men attempted to get out of 
the country with their furs they were 
in constant fear for their lives. 

The foundation of that great insti- 
tution, The Hudson’s Bay Company, 
was built upon the beaver pelt. The 
skins were sold by the pound, bring- 
ing, in the height of their first popu- 
larity for that manufacture, as high 
as eight and ten dollars a pound. Trap- 
pers tried to cheat by leaving on all 
the fat and flesh they dared. An old- 
timer told me how they used to flatten 
lead and place it between the tissue 
and the hide, to make extra weight. 
Most likely it was just such practices 
that did away with that system of de- 
termining fur values. 


Bac beaver is a greatly enlarged 
muskrat, or the muskrat is a much 


‘reduced beaver; in any event the ani- 


mals have habits strikingly similar. 
A muskrat weighs a very few pounds, 
a full-grown beaver will go as high as 
seventy pounds. Only the trapper who 
has packed one for any distance knows 
just how heavy they are. A _ short 
squat animal, his body a good two feet 
long and very thick, his weight is in- 
deed deceiving. He is heavier, in pro- 
portion to his length, than any animal 

























we know of, even hogs, ’coons, badgers 
and skunks considered. 


MPHIBIOUS by nature, the beaver 

is at home both on land and in 
water. But he is clumsy in his move- 
ments on land and for that reason 
must maintain a constant watch for 
his natural enemies. In search of “tim- 
ber,” he often wanders some distance 
from the water, but never without pre- 
cautionary measures to locate any 
enemy who might be abroad. He is 
naturally one of the most sagacious of 
all wild animals, and the trapper who 
expects to make a success of trapping 
him must study his habits in detail 
and put an excessive amount of experi- 
menting into the task. 

Beavers have been classed by differ- 
ent men as lodge and bank beavers and 
you will occasionally come across an 
old trapper, who should know better, 
claiming that two different species ac- 
tually exist. Except for freaks, there 
is but one kind of beaver in North 
America, of that we are satisfied. A 
lodge beaver builds a mound-shaped 
home of sticks, stones and mud, while 
the bank beaver is satisfied with a bur- 
row in the bank of some stream. Once 
we “marked” a beaver, missing his 
head with a bullet which scored a 
great slice from his tail. I say “miss- 
ing his head,” when actually he was 
creased just enough to allow of our 
bringing him into the shore, where he 
suddenly came to life and escaped. 
Later on we got him in a different sort 
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of habitat—hence the notion of bank 
and lodge beavers was disrupted for- 
ever, as far as we were concerned. 


AX Y so-called lodge beaver has, in 
addition to his mound-shaped re- 
treat, burrows dug into the bank at 
various points, and in case he is driven 
from his more commodious home, he 
will take to one of these burrows. 
Sometimes a beaver, through the loss 
of its mate, will become an exile, wan- 
dering here and there and living in 
any excuse of a home. 

The veriest sort of an amateur trap- 
per could locate the haunts of the bea- 
ver. The animal feeds largely on the 
barks of willows, poplars, cottonwoods, 
birch and alders and wherever he cuts 
down such “timber” he leaves a stub 
which looks as though someone had 
whittled it off with a dull knife—in 
small rounding chips. And there are 
many worn trails where the animals 
drag their stuff into the water and 
away to the food cache; no man could 
stumble across one of these trails with- 
out noticing it. 
ameter are often cut through at the 
base and, instead of falling to. the 
ground, lean against one which hasn’t 
been touched and a great tangle re- 
sults. If there is not too much work 
involved, the beaver will make another 
cut near the base of the lodged tree 
and thus attempt to bring it to earth. 

We have measured trees around 

twenty inches in diameter that beavers 
had felled. From such monsters they 
rarely take more than the topmost 
branches and less than half 
of the trunk, the bigger 
portion being too heavy, 
even when cut into short 
lengths, for them to handle. 
There is a mistaken idea 
that beavers can fell trees 
in any direction they desire, 
but this is absurd, as any 
woodsman will tell you. 
The tree falls with the wind 
or on the side having the 
preponderance of limbs. 

It is readily conceded 
that beavers must have remarkable 
teeth, in order to accomplish such mar- 
velous cutting. Their cutting teeth 
are four in number, two upper and 
two lower, coming together and mak- 
ing a sort of circle. Being long and 
as sharp as a carpenter’s chisel, the 
speed with which they accomplish the 
downfall of a large tree is truly re- 
markable. 

The beaver’s feet are objects of curi- 
osity. The forefeet are comparatively 
small, the wrists slender and the fore- 
arm short and muscular. These feet 
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Trees of a sizeable di- 


are not webbed and are shaped a whole 
lot like hands and equipped with long 
blunt nails for digging. The beaver 
not only digs after roots for eating, 
but his “hands” are mighty useful in 
the handling of such material as he 
uses in building his houses and dams. 
But if his forefeet are interesting, the 
hind ones are doubly so. The track of 
the beaver’s hind foot when seen in 
the mud reminds one somewhat of a 
goose track, except for the extra toes, 
for his hind foot is webbed. The legs 
are usually large, powerful and flexi- 
ble, being so necessary in swimming. 
Most any wild creature can swim, but 
give it a big green log to handle in the 
water, in addition to propelling itself, 
and trouble would immediately result. 
Because the forefeet are of no use in 
swimming, the hind ones must be over- 
size. One of the toes on each hind foot 
has a queer nail, for the latter is split 
or divided in two parts. The beaver 
combs his hair with either hind foot 
and the action causes oil to flow from 
this orifice at the split nail and the 
waterproofing of his coat results. 


HE beavers coat is in two divisions, 

an outer coat composed of long 
coarse guard hairs which act as a 
protection to the inner coat of soft 
heavy plush-like fur. In the trade the 
longer guard hairs are pulled out and 
we have what is commonly termed 
“plucked beaver.” 

The beaver’s eyesight is very poor, 
but his nose is keen. I have known the 
animal, when he couldn’t get the wind 
on me, to swim up within a few yards, 
simply because his vision was poor and 

he couldn’t make out just 
what I was. 

The size of an average 
beaver family is from five 
to nine. We have heard of 
families with twenty-four 
members, but never saw one. 
The average inexperienced 
man, when first viewing the 
work of beavers, would 
surely make a mistake in 
figuring the number of the 
animals thereabouts. This 
is because a pair of beavers 

will make a lot of sign. You can’t tell 
a great deal by the number of tree 
stubs remainine in the forest where 
the beavers have been working. You 
can judge somewhat by the size of the 
cache, that is, the pile of brush stored 
before the lodge for winter food. Look 
around in the mud along the shores 
and see how many different sizes of 
beaver tracks are in evidence. The 
young generally stay with the parents 
for two and even three years, before 
reaching maturity and faring forth to 
seek their own mates and fortunes. Be- 


fore one litter, of from three to seven 
in number, leaves the old home, there 
is another litter. Therefore, in a large 
family you will see three different sizes 
of tracks: the parents, the first litter 
of young and the kitts. 


HIS general difference in size may 

also be noted by a careful survey 
of the place where the beavers have 
been working or cutting trees. At a 
certain height on the stump you may 
note where a kitt beaver has been imi-' 
tating its parents, the older young ones 
will cut down small stuff, leaving 
shorter stubs than the parents and 
smaller teeth marks; while the work 
of the old ones themselves is readily 
in evidence, everywhere. 

Another thing that fools the ignor- 
ant is this: instead of a beaver family 
on every dam there are anywhere from 
three to a dozen beaver dams for each 
group of the animals. A brief study 
of the dams is necessary to understand 
this. One dam will be considerably 
larger than the others and on it the 
lodge is built. Dams above it are built 
to act as auxiliary floating ponds, each 
dam backing the water up and spread- 
ing it around over considerable terri- 
tory and thus enabling the beavers to 
work a lot of additional forest fairly 
close to the water. A beaver can han- 
dle extra large logs in water, but it is 
hard work to drag the big sticks to 
the shore. He finds it easier to take 
the water to the forest rather than the 
forest to the water. He believes in the 
old adage, “there’s more ways of kill- 
ing a cat than by choking it to death 
on butter.” 

The presence of the dams below the 
main one, often in a series of three or 
four, are proof positive of the beaver’s 
instinct for engineering. Were these 
dams not there, the fall of water over 
the top of the main dam would be very 
great and the pressure against it so 
heavy as to wash it out. But the 
beaver builds a dam some distance be- 
low and backs the water up against the 
main dam which acts as a reinforce- 
ment. 


HIS plan is followed on down 

through the succession of dams, 
each being smaller until the water is 
gradually lowered back to its original 
channel where it flows away quite nat- 
urally instead of in a rushing torrent 
over one obstruction. The beaver does 
not have concrete to work with, only 
sticks and stones and mud and the fact 
that his work lasts so well is surely 
remarkable. 

We don’t often remark on the opin- 
ion advanced by another writer, for we 
all make mistakes, but something we 
saw in one of our largest and most 





Getting ready for a one night camp. The trapper who prospects first will reap a richer harvest in the end. 


popular magazines, written by a man 
who is in the field for a big museum, 
surely did amuse us. He wrote that 
the beaver, in making his lodge, started 
out by leaning poles against one an- 
other (a la Indian in making a frame 


for his tepee) and then piled more 


sticks and mud against the framework. 
I don’t doubt but this fellow knew a lot 
about beavers, but he surely had never 
seen one building his house. A beaver 
and his mate rarely complete a house 
in one summer, but the idea is this: a 
big mound of sticks, stones and mud 
is raised from the bottom of the pond 
and hollowed out inside to suit their 
requirements. There are several en- 
trances, all under water, which meet to 
frm another channel, and the latter, 
r:1ging upward, gains a point above 
water level and there the living-room 
is hollowed out, from three to six feet 
in diameter and containing dry grass 
for them to bed on. This grass does 
not stay dry very long and will not 
last till spring; the animals come from 
the water and the living-room is al- 
ways damp. There is, however, no sign 
of draught and the beaver is a very 
healthy creature. 


the tyro we will say this, don’t 

get the notion in your head that 
you can take an axe and a shovel and 
dig out a family of beavers in an hour 


or so. Even if you try to stake the 
entrances to the lodge they will surely 
find some way to escape. 


HE walls of the beaver’s home are 

from three to six feet thick and 
you’ll surely spoil a good axe trying to 
cut through such a barrier, for often 
there are lots of stones which have been 
carried by the beaver along with the 
mud. It’s a shame to break up a beaver’s 
home anyway and we’d advise you to 
try legitimate methods of capturing the 
animal. 

If anyone tells you a beaver is just 
as easy to capture as a muskrat you 
can make up your mind that fellow is 
talking about pretty smart muskrats. 
In places where beavers have been pro- 
tected for some time and the restrictive 
laws are taken off, the animals may 
be easy to catch, for a time. They 
have become accustomed to the man 
smell and attach no significance to the 
presence of tracks around their layout. 
But wait until you get one or two of 
them and see what you’re up against. 
We’ve trapped for beavers that acted 
more like coyotes when it came to dop- 
ing out your sets. 

For our purposes beaver trapping 
may be divided into three classes, Fall, 
Winter and Spring. Fall trapping 
should never be resorted to except in 
the far North where the animal gets a 


heavy coat along in October. Early 
fall trapping is easy because the ani- 
mals are busy storing their food, fix- 
ing up their dams and mudding the 
lodge. An amateur can tell, with very 
little trouble, where the creatures have 
been traveling extensively and if he 
has any gumption about setting traps, 
will get results. But early trapping 
should be discouraged, for the fur isn’t 
worth half what it would be by mid- 
winter or even late November. The 
usual sets are in the water at the place 
where the animals have their trails for 
dragging brush, or where they travel 
from one dam to another. Sets can 
be made at the entrance to the bank 
burrows, but it is necessary to do some 
close figuring. 


HE burrows are large and the trap 
must be set on some sort of plat- 
form so that it will be in a position to 
grab the animal. In all sets it is best 
to capture the beaver by a hind foot 
if possible, for the trap gets a hold on 
it which is generally a sticker. 
Winter trapping is apt to prove dis- 
couraging to the average man on ac- 
count of the work in connection with 
it. Holes must be cut through the ice 
in order to make the sets of course and 
by the time a fellow has got all splashed 
up, say when it’s forty below, chopping 
(Continued on page 688) 
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When velocity, energy and actual killing power coincide, the rifleman gathers his game—provided, of course, 


he has held right. 


Energy vs. Actual Killing Power 


Experiments on Woodchucks Prove That Theoretical 
Energy Is One Thing and Stopping Power Quite Another 


of readers and as such are in- 

clined to form many of their 
conclusions almost entirely from what 
they read rather than from what they 
do and observe in the field. 

Riflemen are technically inclined. 
They like to think in symbols, calcu- 
late results by figures, speculate as to 
what will happen when a certain tre- 
mendous theoretical energy suddenly 
meets a living body. 

Ballistic figures have become a sort 
of fetish by which all things are 
judged. A rifle is declared a killer or 
a game wounder by what it will do on 
paper rather than by what it will do 
on game. The cartridge is judged by 
its energy and velocity without any re- 
gard to the type of bullet it uses. 

That this is a mistake I will try to 
show by some shooting with the .30- 
1906 Springfield. It is needless either 
to knock or boost the .30-1906. It is 
the most highly developed high-power 
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A MERICAN shooters are a nation 


By C. S. LANDIS 


cartridge in the world. . Its average 
ammunition is probably unexcelled in 
all-around high qualities. But merely 
because a charge is a .30-1906 combi- 
nation is no indication that it is a 
killer. 

The kinetic energy of a bullet has 
been almost universally accepted as 
the standard of its killing power. But 
there are limits beyond which no stand- 
ard should be accepted. And this is 
particularly true in the case of bul- 
lets. 


ULL metal-cased spitzer, full metal- 

cased round-point, full metal-cased 
flat point, soft-point spitzer, expand- 
ing point, hollow point, protected point, 
copper tube, and all the other forms 
of bullets of a given calibre and weight, 
if driven at a certain muzzle velocity, 
all have an exactly equal muzzle ki- 
netic energy. Theoretically, they have 
the same killing power, but everyone 
with field shooting experience knows 


that in practice they have no such 
thing. 


HE .30-1906 Springfield cartridge 

will kill any game in America when 
properly loaded and the shots are ac- 
curately placed. Its popular loads vary 
but little-in muzzle energy and theo- 
retical killing power. For instance, the 
150 grain bullet at 2,700 f.s. develops 
2,400 foot pounds mvzzle energy; the 
150 grain at 3,000 f.s., 3,000 foot 
pounds; the 180 grain at 2,700 f.s., 
2,900 foot pounds; the 220 grain at 
2,200 f.s., 2,300 foot pounds; the 220 
at 2,450 f.s., 2,900 foot pounds; and the 
tiny 110 grains at 3,500 f.s., 3,000 foot 
pounds. No one popular load varies 
much over 300 f.s. pounds or 11% from 
the average of all of them. 

But how they do vary in killing 
power! In some cases and on the 
smaller, but tough species of game and 
vermin, the .80-1906 full metal-cased 
service load is one of the poorest kill- 
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ing combinations I have ever shot. I 
know this is rank heresy, and no man 
descended from a monkey would dare 
claim such a thing, but there were a 
lot ‘of old-time Republicans among my 
ancestors and I’m going to take a 
chance and tell some of the scandals 
that happen in the family. Remember, 
however, that they happened with full 
metal-cased bullets. 


COUPLE of us like to shoot wood- 

chucks. It gives us an all sum- 
mer’s sport, much of it can be secured 
without even getting out of an auto- 
mobile, and it provides an almost end- 
less number of chances to test out dif- 
ferent loads. A woodchuck will stand 
more killing than any animal I know 
of in proportion to its size. It has a 
tough hide—so tough that you cannot 
cut a ’chuck’s throat or disembowel or 
dissect the animal with the average 
pocket knife. A thoroughly pulped 
‘chuck feels like a hunk of liver in a 
canvas sack. The average late sum- 
mer animal probably weighs five to ten 
pounds. Old celebrities may go over 
fifteen, but I would like to see and 
shoot some of these thirty and forty- 
pound ’chucks we read of. In this 


shooting, which occurred in the last 
two weeks, two riflemen used the same 
National Match, telescopically sighted 


Springfield and 150 grain service loads. 
Every shot was from a rest or prone. 
Each was carefully spotted, both with 
the scope on the rifle and by the other 
shooter who had both Carl Zeiss bin- 
oculars and a rifle telescope. Dry dust 
instantly marked the location of each 
shot. We aimed high purposely on side 
shots to hit the spine or brain. 


’Chuck No. 1. Range 100 yards: 


Animal was walking down a hill. 
First bullet went over. Second appar- 
ently hit the heart. Animal never even 
kicked. Bullet made a pencil hole in 
both sides. It was a small woodchuck 
of this year’s crop. 

’Chuck No. 2: 

A good side shot at 
125 yards. First bul- 
let struck exactly 
where aimed and cut 
a streak of fur off 
the spine at the base 
of the neck. Animal 
turned around a cou- 
ple of times with a 
partly paralyzed and 
a very stiff neck and 
then crawled into its 
hole. Second shot 
was fired at about 
two inches of the top 
of its head peeping 
out of the hole. A 
very close high miss. 

Observer reported it 


was impossible to shoot any closer and 
not score. In about five minutes ’chuck 
came out and began to eat clover ap- 
parently undisturbed. Third shot fired 
at the animal was a broadside shot. 
Crosshairs held low down on body over 
heart. ’Chuck collapsed at the shot, 
fell over on his back and lay upside 
down with his legs spread out. When 
observer walked up to pick him up, 
*chuck got up and crawled into hole. 
No exterior bleeding. 

Shot No. 3: 

Head sticking out of hole. A close, 
high miss at 175 yards, Perfect line 
shot. 

Shot No. 4: . 

’Chuck running down hill at 200 
yards. One bullet apparently struck 
head, neck, or between shoulders. 
’Chuck knocked flat and lay partly par- 
alyzed in mouth of hole. Crawled in 
too far to reach when shooter got to 
hole fifteen minutes later. Heard 
’chuck gasping in hole and got hold of 
it once with a stick. 

Shot No. 4: 

First hit at 175 yards was at ’chuck 
running for hole. Bullet struck hind 
quarters, threw near hind leg straight 
out and apparently nearly tore it off, 
other hind leg paralyzed. Another hit 
in head or shoulders from above flat- 
tened ’chuck in mouth of hole. ’Chuck 
crawled in safely. No sound from hole. 
Observer reported this ’chuck dead on 
the spot, other ’chuck (No. 3) com- 
pletely disabled. Yet fifteen minutes 
later’ both ’chucks got in holes before 
shooters could ford a stream. 


Shot No. 5: 


Each rifleman made one high, close 
miss on same ’chuck inside of half an 
hour. Range 175 yards. Perfect line 
shots. 

Shot No. 6: 

Large ’chuck feeding in clover field 
at 100 yards. Twenty-two calibre match 
rifle used with solid bullet. First two 


shots fired at brain were too high and 
missed. Third shot fired at lower part 
of neck. A perfect hit. Animal jumped 
about four feet, turned two complete 
flip flops and fell over in grass. Got 
up and crawled slowly to hole and lay 
down apparenty dead outside of hole. 
Observer walked up to get it when 
’chuck hissed at him at ten feet.. While 
shooter was running up to kill the 
*chuck it crawled in hole too far to 
shoot. Farmer interfered at this stage 
and ’chuck had to be left to its fate. 
Spots of blood all over a space thirty 
feet long and ten feet wide. Bullet 
apparently cut jugular vein. A sure 
kill in most cases if observer had car- 
ried rifle. 


C= dead ’chuck in seven hits, six 
with 150 grain bullets, each hav- 
ing 2,400 foot pounds or over a ton of 
energy, is not a record to brag about. 
It need not be taken as indicative of 
average results, but it does show what 
happens sometimes. 


Oh yes, I know how the service bul- 
let tumbles and tears a large ragged 
hole. I have shot ’chucks in half with 
it, but very often it doesn’t tumble and 
in these cases it is less effective in 
many cases than the .22 long rifle bul- 
let which has only 60 to 80 foot pounds 
energy at 100 yards. The one ’chuck 
shot with the .22 showed far more ex- 
terior bleeding than was produced by 
the six hits from the Springfield, and 
the ’chuck surely paid more attention 
to what happened to him. 


A few hits such as recorded above 
cannot be accepted as a true indication 
of what the average results will be on 
thousands of shots, but past shooting 
has indicated that the non-expanding 
-30 calibre spitzer metal-cased bullet 
at 2,700 f.s. or less is a mighty poor 
killer on woodchucks. Hollow point 
and expanding bullets, which will ac- 
tually expand after passing through 
one tough hide and six inches of flesh, 

will tear holes two 
inches to six inches 
in diameter in a 
’chuck and will usu- 
ally, but not always, 
stop him outside the 
hole. I recall once of 
putting a- 170 grain 
match bullet through 
the ribs of a ’chuck 
at 125 yards. He 
dropped but tried to 
crawl in when I 
walked up. A second 
shot from above 
struck the middle of 
the skull just back 
of the ears. It did 
not stop the animal 
(Cont. on page 697) 
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SPENDING MONEY AT HOME 


HE game refuge movement is making highly 
satisfactory progress in several states with- 
out waiting for proposed Federal legislation, 

new Washington bureaus, or special forms of 
taxation. 


Pennsylvania easily leads with a $25,000,000 
appropriation for the purchase of cut over and 


forest lands. George N. Mannfield, Superinten- 
dent of Fish and Game for Indiana, reports that 
his commission has acquired 5,018 acres of land 
in Brown County for a reservation and that 3,000 
acres are being negotiated for at this time. Mary- 
land is making good progress toward a state 
reservation, and there: are similar movements 
under way both north and south. 

In the long run it will prove more satisfactory 
to have the money collected from the sportsmen of 
a state expended within the state, rather than to 
turn it over to a Federal bureau in Washington 
to spend it when and where they will. Certainly 
it is a more American form of government. 
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A REAL CONSERVATION STEP 


SIGNIFICANT step in the cause of game 

propagation is indicated by the recent an- 

nouncement of the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany that the well-known Tennessee sportsman, 
Nash Buckingham, has been added to their staff to 
direct the company’s newly created department of 
game propagation. Few men have had wider ex- 
perience in marsh and upland game field than Mr. 
Buckingham, and his work in connection with the 
Tennessee State Game Commission has attracted 
much favorable comment. This move on the part 
of one of the country’s largest ammunition manu- 
facturers and one of the acknowledged leaders in 
its field will come as a welcome surprise to those 
sportsmen who have been in the habit of thinking 
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of the big manufacturing organizations as indif- 
ferent to the interests of the sportsmen and con- 
cerned only with their own profits. It means that 
the Western Cartridge Company, at least, recog- 
nizes that the sportsmen’s interest and its own are 
identical and that the full strength of all con- 
cerned including manufacturers, dealers and, shoot- 
ers, must be put behind the movement if our hunt- 
ing and shooting is to be ultimately increased. 


: This company has already had some experience 
in work of this sort in connection with propaga- 
tion of game on several of its extensive properties. 
It is hoped that such experimental work may de- 
velop sound and feasible practices which will make 
possible the successful adaptation of the idea on 
a large scale. All the information resulting from 
the study and experimental work which the 
Western Cartridge Company plans to undertake 
will be broadcast to interested parties. 
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GOVERNMENT AGAIN TO DISTRIBUTE 
BUFFALO 


OLLOWING the policy inaugurated last year, 
the Department of the Interior is again offer- 
ing to distribute surplus buffalo bulls from 

the great herd in the Yellowstone National Park. 
The herd, developed from a small nucleus placed 
in the Yellowstone several years ago, has increased 
so rapidly that Congress granted the Department 
permission to dispose of the surplus. This year 
about 100 bulls can be spared. 

Application for buffalo bulls should be made di- 
rect to the Director of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
who, upon approving the request, will instruct the 
park superintendent to make shipment. 


Any person desiring a buffalo bull must pay the 
cost of catching and transporting it from the point 
of capture to its new home. The cost of captur- 
ing, crating, and transporting a buffalo from the 
buffalo farm to Gardiner, Montana, the shipping 
point, is approximately $80 or $85. To this must 
be added the express charges. A buffalo will 
weigh from 1,200 to 2,500 pounds crated, but in 
considering express rates from Gardiner to the 
point of destination 2,000 pounds can be consid- 
ered as average weight. Based on these data ap- 
proximate rates of shipment can be obtained from 
the local express company. Shipments of buffalo 
will be made in late September, October, and early 
November. : 

Applicants for buffalo should state for what 
purpose the bison are desired and what facilities 
are available for their care. The age of animal 
desired should also be stated. 

Last fall 86 buffalo were distributed in this 
manner. 
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THE SPELL OF THE FOREST 


LONE amidst fluted columns and green roofs 
the spell of the forest possesses man and 
mood. I have a peculiar feeling opposite to 

that of walking a city street, and am forced to 
leave estimates of towns and personalities. There 











is a return to creed and season, to a state of mind 
without the idols of fear and calamity and failure. 

The feet press earth with a kindly caress. The 
soul nears the magic and the inscrutable mystery 
of the trees, while the heart flutters close to that 
depth of life which earth and sky mean. The 
senses are speculative, interpretive, intuitive. In 
the forest, with all communication severed with 
the road leading townward, I am the man primally, 
then the nature lover, then the naturalist. 

Every vista down the tree-flanked lengths is full 
of meaning and rich in instruction, not only in 
what it represents but in the impression it arouses. 
Simplicity broods from the soft yielding carpet of 
needles to the sway of restless rafters—a simplic- 
ity plus a luxury of nature’s bric-a-brac. These 
touch the artistic instead of the utilitarian for 
their message of beauty is more appealing than a 
bare list of uses. Every scene is descriptive with 
a language of beauty which no man knows en- 
tirely. More than a patch of earth made beautiful 
with untamed growths and peopled with wild 
things, more than a word and a study and a 
science, the forest is a brotherhood. 
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PRESIDENT RESERVES ISLANDS FOR 
NEW WILD-LIFE REFUGE 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, by a recent Execu- 
tive Order, has withdrawn from settlement, 


location, sale, or entry, all islands owned by. 


the United States in the Mississippi River between 
Rock Island, Ill., and Wabasha, Minn., and has re- 
served them for the use of the Department of 
Agriculture in connection with the establishment 
of the Upper Mississippi River Wild-Life and Fish 
Refuge. The islands are withdrawn in order that 
the Department of Agriculture may hold them as 
parts of the wild-life refuge from the start instead 
of having to buy them later from private owners. 
These islands, with other islands in the river north 
of Cairo, Ill., were first withdrawn from public 
entry in 1891 for the use of the War Department 
in connection with possible improvements of navi- 
gation on the Upper Mississippi, but were restored 
to entry and disposal by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, on April 25, 1925. The order of President 
Coolidge again retains under Government owner- 
ship all islands within the limits of the new wild- 
life refuge. 
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CAN ANYTHING OUTLAST WOOD? 


OTHING in the world of living things has 
greater endurance than wood under certain 
favorable conditions. Even in the field of 

inorganic things it is probable than man can man- 
ufacture nothing that will last longer than wood, 
says the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University. 

We have wooden buildings in the United States 
that date from the beginning of our Colonial his- 
tory, but we must go to older countries to find 
the best examples of the long life of wood struc- 
tures. There are sacred temples in Japan built 
of wood 1,300 years ago. The timbers in West- 
minster Hall, London, have endured for 1,000 
years. The well-preserved wooden articles found 
in King Tut’s tomb date back at least 3,500 years. 
An excavation recently made in Washington, D. C., 





disclosed cypress stumps not less than 20,000 years 
old and may have an age of 200,000 years. 

C. L. Hill of the district office of Products in 
California, connected with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, sent a sample of wood to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, where it was identified as belonging to the 
famous Sequoia tree family, the giant trees of 
California, a species of tree that at one time grew 
in the forests of America from coast to coast. 
This piece of wood was discovered 500 feet under- 
ground during the digging of a tunnel in 1920. 
The log was buried in gravels of a Tertiary 
stream bed about 12 feet under the lava cap of the 
great flow which terminated the Tertiary period. 
The wood, therefore, is at least one million years 
old and was remarkable for its state of preserva- 
tion ; except for the lighter springwood or sapwood 
on the outside of the log it had not materially de- 
teriorated. 
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G. A. LAWYER RESIGNS AS CHIEF 
U. S. GAME WARDEN 


EORGE A. LAWYER, who for nearly ten 
C; years has been chief United States game. 

warden in the adminstration of Federal laws 
protecting migratory birds, has tendered his resig- 
nation, effective September 15, 1925, and it has 
been accepted by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Lawyer gave as his reasons for the action that 
he wished to gratify a long-expressed desire to 
leave the Government service in order to look after 
private business affairs. Mr. Lawyer before his 
connection with the Department of Agriculture 
had been for several years president of the New 
York State Fish, Game, and Forest League. 
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CONFLICT 


AR from the world! So seems the woods to 
man. It is an old expression, old with men— 
a survival of the ancient longing for the mon- 
astery. I use it to express a freedom from the 
thrall of cities and the puny frets of men, and at 
the same time I am allured and yet a little ap- 
palled by the revelation of one of natures’ mys- 
teries. The discovery begins with the conflict be- 
tween the trees of the forest, and a deep probing 
into this affair finds that life among the trees com- 
pares with and parallels the lives of men. 

There is the intense struggle for survival, all 
the heights and depths of emotion. Life is a 
vicious lease for some, a beautiful dream for 
others, a smooth current of happiness for a minor- 
ity. Here are ills and injuries of every descrip- 
tion, freaks that lampoon the grotesque and bi- 
zarre, trials that are courage incarnated, misfor- 
tunes that border the sympathetic and merciful, 
ambitions without pity and love, a domineering by 
7 strong growths over the weak, all the gamut 
of life. 

If man thinks he has a monopoly of troubles, 
let him go out into the open spaces, let him read, 
study, ponder. Unending this social war is, and 
disturbed with lives bad, good, indifferent. The 
aristocrats and masses, the parasites and sinners, 
the saints and degenerates—a motely crew are 
these; yet they make up this primitive domain as 
assorted men make up the mortal world. 
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Luggage Carrier for Autos 


CONVENIENT running board 

earrier for all sorts of luggage 
can be made from heavy canvas which 
will not scar the finish of the car and 
will have quite a capacity. 

The length and width of the canvas 

bag can be determined by the width 
of the running board and the bag can 
be made as long as desired. First cut 
out a pattern in paper of the base and 
back and front in one strip, so that the 
top of the strip folds over to form the 
flap which can be strapped down on 
the front of the bag. The two sides 
can then be cut to fit and sewed to 
form the ends of the bag. 
The single strip forming the 
base, back and front being in 
one piece, eliminates any 
seams and makes it water- 
proof and durable. The ends 
of the bag should be double- 
stitched to give strength. 

Two leather straps with 
buckles can be sewed or riveted 
to the front of the bag to hold 
the front flap down. If the 
straps are made long it will 
allow for plenty of space for 
packing luggage in the bag. 

The weight of the luggage 
will hold the bag on the run- 


ning board and two bent metal ei 


vag 


hooks attached to the bag by 

straps will hold the top of the 

bag in place if hooked over 

the body of the car. The 

metal hooks can be wrapped in cloth 
to prevent marring the finish of the 
ear. The leather straps can be riveted 
to the lower end of the metal hooks 
and then made long enough to allow 
‘for sewing the other ends of the straps 
to the top of the bag. 

If one wishes to have one door of 
the car free to be opened, the bag 
should be made of a length that will 
not cover both doors of the car. To 
make the bag absolutely waterproof, 
it can be soaked in waterproofing 
liquid which you can get from auto 
camp supply houses. This will also 
make it dustproof, as it will fill up 
the pores of the canvas. When driv- 
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ing over dusty roads even close woven 
canvas are treated with some water- 
proofing liquid. 


Camp Closet 


NE can make a very usable closet 

for the camp site out of canvas 
sides with wood shelves tacked to the 
sides. The canvas sides allow the closet 
to be folded compactly when en route. 
Canvas or rope loops tacked to the top 
board will form convenient support for 
the closet either hung up on some tree 
or the tent pole. If one is making 
camp for several days, it may be ad- 
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visable to cut four forked sticks and 
run two cross sticks through the loops. 
The forked sticks can be driven into 
the ground, making a firm support for 
the closet. The weight of the goods 
placed on the shelves will hold the 
closet down. If one cares to sew on a 
front flap along the front sides, tacked 
to the top board and lower end of flap 
free, the closet has a cover which will 
keep out dust and rain. Quite often 
one can place the closet near the tent 
with the front in the lee, so that lit- 
tle dust will be blown into the closet. 
Light weight canvas should be used, 
and one can sew it together on the 
home sewing machine, using heavy 


needle and thread in the sewing ma- 
chine. 

Copper tacks are best for attaching 
the sides of the closet to the board 
shelves as they do not rust and dis- 
color the canvas in case of rain: 


Auto Camp Wall Pocket 


SUITABLE square of light 
weight canvas can be used as the 
back of the wall pocket, with strips 
sewed along it to form pockets of vary- 
ing sizes. Three eyelets sewed along 
the top through which rope or canvas 
loops can be tied, will make it easy to 
support inside the tent. Hung along 
the side of the tent, it takes 
up little room and is quite 
convenient for placing camp 
articles together. 


Rubber Cement 


en India rubber 4 ounces, 
powdered asphaltum % 
ounce. Put in a tin can and 
add six times the amount of 
benzine. Let it stand three or 
four days, then work it with 
a stick and add benzine, stir- 
ring well until it is of the con- 
sistency of honey. It should 
always be covered, except 
when stirring. To use it scrape 
the polish from the rubber, 
then apply the cement to both 
patch and boat or garment. 
Dry one-half hour, then apply an- 
other coat and press on the patch. 
Keep it away from the fire, it is ex- 
plosive. 

One-half pound of bisulph. of car- 
bon, three handfuls of gutta percha; 
put in a wide-mouthed bottle; shake 
frequently; at the end of two weeks 
strain through a cloth, return to bot- 
tle and cork tightly, for reasons that 
will be obvious. To apply, first dry 
the article, then smear the cement on 
and allow it to evaporate before bring- 
ing edges together. After it has be- 
come light-colored in spots, warm and 
bring edges together; stand away for 
a while and the job is complete. 

- JOSEPH C. GRUBB. 
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Protecting Canvas 


ECAUSE treatments designed to 
protect canvas against moisture 
and mildew do not, as a rule, prevent 
the injurious effects of sunlight on the 
fibre, the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture tried out the usual waterproofing 
mixtures with the addition of other 
substances for protection against sun- 
light and found that earth pigments, 
such as are commonly used in paints, 
are effective. The protection consists 
in conserving the strength of the fab- 
ric and undoubtedly this results in 
keeping out the light. 
Since several pigments are suitable, 
there is more or less freedom of choice 








as to color. For a buff to khaki color, 
use yellow ochre; for a darker buff or 
light brown, use raw sienna; for dark 
red or reddish brown, use burnt sienna; 
for olive brown, use raw umber; and 
for a dark brown, use burnt umber. 

The formulas for waterproofing can- 
vas may be used with the addition of 
one of the earth pigments, using one 
pound, either dry or ground in linseed 
oil, to each gallon of the prepared so- 
lution. Or one of the following formu- 
las may be used instead: 


Formula I 
Dark or yellow petrolatum. .8% pounds 
DeUae ESS... She Lc 1% pounds 
Gesoles 5 6 FE OR Ls 3 gallons 
Neneh ico cette cNaceena 2 gallons 


Earth pigment (dry or ground 
in linseed oil), to each gal- 
lon of prepared solution. ..1 pound 


Formula II 
Asphalt (petroleum or Bermu- 
Cao asia co Gaacacenet ae 7% pounds 
Dark’ or yellow petrolatum 
CUNMAUID Dias. s 4 diccdediass o0 2% pounds 
CORI 5 icicacaccieecudnae 3 gallons 
GN tic avec tense anes 2 gallons 


Earth pigment (dry or ground 

in linseed oil), to each gal- 

lon of prepared solution. ..1 pound 

The quantities given in the two for- 
mulas are sufficient for treating about 
40 square yards of canvas when 
brushed on one side and can be in- 
creased or decreased in proportion 
as required. Can- 
vas treated with 
Mixture II will 
probably be some- 
what more water- 
resistant than if 
treated with Mix- 
ture I, but it will 
also be darker 
because of the 
asphalt. 

Since asphalt is 
usually cheaper, 
especially when 
used in Jarge 
amounts, this for- 
mula may be p-e- 
ferred. 
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For canvas that remains in a fixed 
position, as, for instance, permanent 
wagon covers, boiled linseed oil con- 
taining 1 pound of pigment to the gal- 
lon can be used. This treatment stif- 
fens the canvas and is, therefore, not 
suitable for covers that are frequently 
folded. Lamp black was found to be 
one of the best protective pigments for 
use with linseed oil, giving the most 
flexible coating. Aluminum bronzing 
powder and, for a white color zinc 
oxide are also good, but the latter stif- 
fens the canvas more than any of the 
other pigments tried. 





Mildewed Tents 


O remove mildew, whitewash the 
tent with a weak solution of chlo- 
rine of lime. Add salt to make it stick. 
A strong solution will rot the cloth. 
Two pounds of slacked lime to a barrel 
of soft water is the right proportion. 





Waterproof for Cordage Fabrics 


AKE of pulverized potash, alum 

and crushed acetate of lead, each 
20 parts, bicarbonate of potassium and 
Glauber’s salt, each 12 parts, and pour 
over this mixture 3,000 parts of soft 
water, all by weight. Also dissolve 
separately in an equal quantity of wa- 
ter 9 parts of oleine soap, and then 
mix both solutions. The articles are 
left in this solution until thoroughly 
saturated, allowed to drain, dried, 
brushed, and finally pressed. For linen, 
leather and wood, add margarine, 6 
parts, and for cotton or paper some 
gelatine, 3 parts, and resin, 6 parts. 
Impregnation with this preparation, it 
is claimed, does not injure the colors. 
Alum and sugar of lead alone, or alum 
and caoutchouc, can be used for the 
same purpose. 





Stiff Boots 


Te prevent wet boots from becom- 

ing stiff, rub them with a good 
dressing of castor oil just before they 
are thoroughly dry. To soften stiff 
boots, soak them in water and treat as 
above. Never put wet boots near a fire 
to dry; they should be dried slowly. 
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Staunch as a graven image. 


lar Bluff at seven o’clock on a 
north-bound ’Frisco train for a 
two days’ quail hunt in Stoddard 
County. In the baggage car I had 
three pointers that would instantly 
arrest the attention of any sportsman. 
However, they were all young fellows 
and only partially trained. An old re- 
liable pointer was left at home to re- 
cuperate from a week’s hard work he 
had just gone through. 
Dressed in my hunting togs, I was 
making good use of the smoking car 
when the train stopped at Idlewild, a 


O'« December evening I left Pop- 


station which was, at that time, south- 


east Missouri’s Mecca for duck hunt- 
ers. A gentleman, dressed in duck 
hunter’s garb, came through the car, 
stopped opposite me, held out his hand 
and said, “How-do-you-do, sir? My 
name is Clark.” He was just the sort 
of fellow one instinctively likes. I re- 
plied, “How-do-you-do, Mr. Clark? My 
name is Welker; share my seat.” He 
stated that he had been duck hunting, 
and when loading a very satisfactory 
day’s kill into the baggage car, he saw 
three attractive looking bird dogs, and 
observing my dress, took me to be their 
master. 


LARK was a seasoned and experi- 

enced sportsman and I am sure I 
make no mistake when I say we both 
had that feeling of kinship which 
unites the lovers of dog and gun, the 
country over, into one great brother- 
hood. Clark impressed me as being 
one of those noblemen. we do not meet 
at every turn, and by the way, I have 
a sneaking idea that I usually know a 
sportsman when I see him. We ex- 
changed reminiscences until within a 
few miles of my destination. [! felt 
like extending him an invitation to 
take a day afield with me, and have 
always been glad I did it. He knew 
my invitation was prompted by a genu- 
ine desire to spend a day with him fol- 
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- morning.” 


lowing the dogs, so he readily accept- 
ed. The day set was one three weeks 
hence dnd near the end of the season. 
The whistle sounded for my station, 
we hastily said good-bye to each other 
and Clark went on his way to St. Louis 
(that is where he lives) and I to my 
shooting ground. I would like to tell 
you about those two days also, for they 
were filled with those pleasures found 
only when working spirited young bird 
dogs. 


oor eight o’clock one evening a 
week later, my telephone rang. 
It was Clark on long distance. He in- 
formed me that the evening weather 
report indicated very severe weather 
would strike us within the next forty- 
eight hours and if we did any quail 
shooting, we had better do it ahead of 
the impending northerner. I readily 
agreed to go next day and Clark said, 
“You turn in for a good night’s rest. 
On my arrival, I’ll go to the Ducker 
Hotel, and you meet me there in the 
Within an hour Clark was 
aboard a fast train rapidly covering 
the one hundred sixty-five miles be- 
tween St. Louis and Poplar Bluff. 

My reliable pointer, Old Joe, a vete- 


Following 
Bob White 
in Arkansas 


A Good Day’s Hunt 
With Pointers 


By WEB WELKER 


ran of several seasons, was a very large 
white and lemon dog. In fact, he was 
so large that his size really detracted 
from his appearance. He was the 
largest pointer I have ever seen, but 
let me say here, the Almighty wasted 
no raw material in putting that dog 
together, for he was as good as he 
was big. 


N the field he has few equals and, I 
venture to say, rarely a superior. 
Early next morning I _ telephoned 
Clark at the hotel. He assured me 
he was “on his toes” and had an 
itching trigger finger. Thirty minutes 
later Old Joe and I stalked into the 
hotel lobby. Clark was drowsily loung- 
ing in an easy chair. - I shall never 
forget the look of disappointment in 
his face when he gave Old Joe the 
“once over.” He promptly made in- 
quiry about the young dogs he had seen 
on the train, and said he had looked 
forward to a day with those dogs. I 
felt sure of my judgment in selecting 
Old Joe for our day, so Clark’s veiled 
suggestion went over my head. 
We loaded guns, ammunition and 
lunch into the car, carefully blanketed 
Old Joe and placed him in the tonneau 


In another year these youngsters will know all about quail. 
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and were off for a thirty-five mile drive 
to the Arkansas Line. In Arkansas 
the bag limit was twenty-five birds. 
Though I never care to make big kills, 
I was exceedingly anxious that Clark 
take plenty of birds back to St. Louis. 


HE morning was bright but cold 

and crisp. The weatherman had 
evidently considered our convenience 
and timed the coming bad weather ac- 
cordingly. Clark was so dubious about 
the prospect of having any. 
shooting over Old Joe that he 
could not conceal his disappoint- 
ment. He slumped down beside 
me in the car and manifested 
very little interest in the scenery 
along the route, and none what- 
ever in he rapidly nearing end 
of the trail. We had been driv- 
ing for an hour and had - reached 
a point well over the line, when 
two birds sailed across the road 
directly in front of the car. I 
brought the car to an abrupt 
stop. Clark was almost asleep 
and so cold he could hardly stir. 
When informed two birds had 
crossed the road and lit not more 
than one hundred feet south of 
it, he inquired, “Reckon we can 
kick ’em up?” 

Joe was first unloaded and sent 
in the direction of the birds. Be- 
fore we had our guns assembled, 
he was on a very stylish point. 
A little fire came into Clark’s 
eyes. I remained in the road 
and told Clark to take the shot. 
As he walked alongside the dog, 
one quail came up. Clark was in 
action very quickly—bang, bang, 
bang, and the bird was un- 
touched. I had an easy shot and 
killed it just as it swung across 
the road. Joe moved on a few 
yards and froze on the other bird. 
Two shots from Clark’s auto- 
matic failed to register and I 
dropped that bird within ten feet 
of where the first one fell. Right 
there I did some talking to my- 
self after this fashion, “Holy 
mackerel, that poor fellow, start- 
ing out to shoot quail at his time 
in life (he will not see forty-five 
again) when he can’t hit a flock of 
barns.” 


M* conclusion was, that if he had 
just given me a fair demonstra- 
tion of his markmanship, he evidently 
violated the law as well as sportsmen’s 
ethics in buying the ducks he loaded 
into the baggage car a week previous. 
It only adds to the chagrin of a novice 
to “kid” him about his shooting so I 
remained silent. 

Joe crossed to the north side of the 








highway and roaded a short distance 
when a large covey flushed from open 
ground. They settled in a little briar 
thicket about one hundred yards dis- 
tant. Joe was frozen on point before 
we were half way to the thicket. Clark 
took the left side and I the right. The 
birds came out in every direction. 
With four shots I accounted for two 
birds. Clark was shooting in the op- 
posite direction, and emptied his auto- 
matic. His shots were so close to- 





Bob White, beloved of all who follow field 


sports. 


gether that I was positive it was the 
work of an amateur. Joe promptly re- 
trieved my birds at command. Clark 
exclaimed, “Bring Old Joe here, I can’t 
find all my birds.” He had picked up 
two, and Joe brought in two more. The 
location where each bird. fell, conclu- 
sively proved that no two of them were 
killed by a single shot. 

Right then and there a readjustment 
of appraisements took place. Clark 
would have wagered his last dollar on 
Joe, and I decided that Clark had 





looked at quail over a gun barrel be- 
fore. Nor was I mistaken, for he is 
truly an accomplished quail shot. 
Feeling sure of my ground and that 
I would not ruffle his feelings, = said, 
“Clark, explain how you missed those 
two birds while ago.” He said, “Oh 
that fellow Volstead has made this 
warming up process:very slow. I was 
cold I guess.” We both chose to de- 
bate the same side of the question, 
“Why a Volstead?” and after a brief 
but heated and one-sided discus- 
sion, we followed the dog. 


HAVE never taken any stock 

in this prevalent line of “bunk” 
that a dog does not reason. 
Years of experience have brought 
me to the irresistible conclusion 
that, if a dog’s conduct is the 
prompting of instinct, and man’s 
that of reason, then some dogs’ 
instinct is of much higher order 
than lots of folks’ reason. How- 
ever, I am not ready to concede 
that dogs are mind readers, yet, 
on that December day Joe seemed 
to share my anxiety to prove 
that he was a bird dog of rare 
qualities. He was on dress pa- 
rade all day. Clark would have 
willingly made a substantial re- 
duction in his pocket change to 
have taken that dog back to St. 
Louis as his own property. 

We crossed a narrow strip of 
woods to a field containing about 
six hundred acres. Through the 
field ran two sloughs each one 
averaging about twenty feet in 
width, and grown up with weeds 
and small brush. The other 
ground was practically level, had 
been farmed by a number of dif- 
ferent tenants the past season, 
in several patches of cotton, corn, 
wheat, peas and sorghum. From 
the top of the fence we viewed 
the field and decided we had 
found the “Promised Land.” Our 
expectations ran high and we 
were not disappointed. 

In one bound Joe cleared the 
fence a few rods south of us. 
When he hit the ground he ap- 
peared to have established con- 
tact with a magnet. He was flat on 
his belly, frozen on point. We-.walked 
in front of the dog and were rewarded 
by atcovey of twenty or twenty-five 
birds. « 





AGH of us took a toll of two. The 
‘others scattered along one of the 
aforesaid sloughs. On our way to 
them, Joe located another covey in 
heavy crabgrass. It was a smaller 
covey. An expenditure of seven shots 


(Continued on page 704) 
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Photo courtesy U. S. Forest Service 


Bath houses at Medicine Hot Springs, Bitterroot National Forest. 


USED to feel that going camping 

meant abandoning all the normal 

conditions of living. On my first 
trip alone into the woods I carried 
bread, salt, and a blanket. Sometimes 
I punished myself with hardships, 
merely for the joy of it. I would go 
back to primitive conditions, and even 
now I cannot quite reconcile myselfjas 
a matter of conscience, to the countless 
things that add to the comfort, con- 
venience, or elaborateness of a trip into 
the woods; for example, folding chairs 
and a folding table as part of a camp- 
ing outfit for touring. 

The automobile is a marvelous thing. 
Containing a score, or thirty-six, or 
fifty or seventy horsepower, the driver 
controls the machine with a pressure 
of his foot on the accelerator, or a 
twist of his little finger. It carries a 
greater weight than the old prairie 
schooner wagon over the same prairie 
trails, and it traverses miles in an hour 
that ir “hose old days took a team a 
day to -ravel. Where we see now the 
bones of horses and cattle that died of 
thirst trying to cross a vast arid land, 
the automobile goes over in three or 
four hours run. But there is on some 
of those old trails, jeopardy that a 
broken axle may bring down upon the 
heads of complaisant tourists, thirst 
first and then hunger, and the dread 
privation of a two or three days’ tramp 


. to the nearest ranch. 


Food for immediate consumption is 
a matter of day-to-day purchase in the 
stores of the cities and villages along 
the trails. One may well purchase 
cookies, bread, meat, and the rest at 
ranches where there are no towns. But 
there should be in reserve a number of 
days rations, either as raw material 
for stews, gravies, soups, potpies, flap- 
jacks, and all the other “cooked meal” 
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stock ingredients, or as emergency 
lunches, which include canned sardines, 
tuna, salmon, dried beef, peanut but- 
ter, crackers, etc. Ham, bacon, Irish 
and sweet potatoes, carrots, and other 
vegetables may be mentioned. Also, 
such easily obtained and prepared 
canned goods as corn, peas, tomatoes, 
peaches, pears, etc., are worth consid- 
ering. -Indeed, all the food that one 
is accustomed to eat at home may well 
be listed, and when the cook grows 
skilled, the open fire with a sheet iron 
hood oven will supply all the list 
worth having. We roasted beef, broiled 
steaks, made milk gravy, warmed up 
canned stuffs, cooked hash, oyster 
stews, and the rest in camp. Biscuits 
—hot bread—are within reach. 
Conditions make the food vary from 
region to region, however. From the 
maple syrup in pickle bottles beside the 
roads in New England to the drip of 
ribbon cane molasses in Louisiana, one 


‘finds “sweetening” according to one’s 


delight. Honey, sorgum, fruit butters, 
have their native homes where the pass- 
ing tourists may patronize the local 
industries. 


HE map of the country is worth 
studying, just to learn where to 
buy the country’s products at their 
savory best. We stopped, here and 
there, and bought watermelons off the 
vine. We found genuine home-cooking 
in the lunch booths beside the road. 
And we paid exactly the same price for 
oranges in California that we paid in 
New York state, so delightfully have 
the orange eaters been treated alike. 
But we learned, after a time, to find 
“spots” and “seconds” and “ripes” at 
ten or twenty cents a dozen, instead 
of eighty cents, as fixed. 
Eggs are bought by the big cold stor- 


Food Supply 
for the 
Auto Camper 


Getting One’s Larder 

Along the Way Offers 

Great Possibilities for 
Variety 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


age speculators in the remotest corners 
of the country. The day when the tra- 
veler bought eggs for ten cents a dozen 
at the farm house has gone by. Chick- 
ens vary in price, however, from fifty 
cents each to thirty cents or more a 
pound. 


EESE are scorned as food in some 

sections, and in others are priced 
above anything else. The tame turkey 
crop can be tried in the home country 
of turkeys for from thirty-five cents a 
pound, up to the conventional seventy 
or eighty cents a pound, in holiday 
season. 

There are regions where great flocks 
of sheep insure the best of lamb and 
mutton in the local butcher shops. 
Trust an old cattle man to demand that 
the local butcher have good beef, or 
that fine delicacy, meat from an ani- 
mal too old to be a veal, too young to 
be beef. 

Keeping tabs on the country, one lo- 
cates sausage at twenty cents a pound, 
which is real sausage, and it is feasi- 
ble to find mast fed (acorns and such) 
meat to remind one of the days before 
hogs were pen-fattened, and | eef stall 
fed. The tourist may go into the lands 
where good eating is to be had, and en- 
joy the old-time flavors, with modern 
cleanliness and delicacy. 

One expects too much, some time. 
Approaching the Pacific ocean, we an- 
ticipated oysters. Our mouths watered 
for them. We had visions of delicious 
milk stews, bakes, fries, and the rest. 
Well, we rolled dowr. into a seashore 
town, and at a “sea food” emporium, 
found that oysters were seventy-five 
cents a dozen—the best Louisiana oys- 
ters at that! And then, when we had in 
mind fish, those we ate had a most de- 

(Continued on page 694) 
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A Forest Tragedy 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


GOVERNMENT trapper on one 

of the National Forests of East- 

ern Oregon set out a string of traps 
one day last summer. There were sev- 
eral traps placed about ten feet apart. 
About a week later, he visited his trap- 
line. He found a male bobcat in one, 
and in the trap next a female bobcat, 
dead, with one of her hindquarters 
partly eaten off, which had been fresh- 
ly done. Near her was a half-eaten 
rabbit which did not seem to have been 
touched for several days, as the ex- 
posed raw flesh was dried and dark- 
ened. Near the female was a live bob- 
cat kitten, which took to a tree on the 
approach of the trapper. The traps 
containing the male and female cats 
were about 10 feet apart; the two cats 
could not come within 4 or 5 feet of 
each other while trapped. What hap- 
pened here? What were the details of 
this forest tragedy? No one knows, 
but this is what may have happened: 
The male and female cats, with the 
kitten, were passing the trap-line. The 
female stepped in one and was caught. 
The male and the kitten stayed close 
by for perhaps a day or so, and then 
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the male went away and caught a rab- 
bit for his mate. She ate a part of it, 
but gangrene probably set in from her 
leg in the trap and the mother died. 
Afterwards, the male got caught in 
the nearby trap. The kitten remained 
by his mother and, rather than starve 
and refusing to eat the rabbit which 
was no longer fresh and perhaps taint- 
ed, he fed on the hindquarters of his 
mother, possibly before her body be- 
came cold. 

Or, did the mother eat a part of the 
rabbit and then later attempt to gnaw 
off her own leg caught by the trap? 
Or maybe the male tried to do this be- 
fore he was caught? Perhaps the kit- 
ten was attempting to perform this 
operation when the mother died. Who 
can make a better guess? 

JOHN D. GUTHRIE, 
Portland, Oregon. 


A Texas Hunt 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been a reader of FOREST AND 
STREAM for several years, but have 
never read any hunting or fishing 
stories from this part of the Lone Star 
State. 


Here is an account of a trip my 





Lynx trapped by a forest ranger. 
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pal arid I took down on the Rio Grande 
last November. 

We had been planning this trip all 
the year so we had everything in shape 
for the 20th of November. We had 
two hundred miles to go, so we left 
Nixon about four A. M. in our little 
Ford truck. When we got to the place 
just before sun down and found ten 
hunters already camped there we felt 
very blue over our prospects for a good 
hunt. I told my pal, T. K. Littleton, 
to go over to a certain big creek about 
a mile from the old ranch and see if 
there was any water there, so we could 
move over there the next morning. He 
took his gun along hoping to see some- 
thing. I started a fire and was pre- 
paring supper when I heard a shot— 
did not think much about it, however, 
thought probably he had shot at a 
coyote. When I heard a second shot, 
then a call, I knew he had killed some- 
thing, so I picked up my flashlight and 
and rifle and started in his direction. 

After walking about one half mile 
through brush and pears taller than 
my head, I found T. K. the picture of 
gloom. He informed me he had shot a 
yearling deer, but was afraid to bring 
him in on account of so many men 
being in camp. We discussed the situa- 
tion and finally decided to hang it up 
out there and take it to camp in the 
morning. 

We walked about sixty steps from 
where we were standing, and guess 
what he had done. He had killed a 
twenty-two point buck weighing one 
hundred forty-seven pounds dressed, 
and one sixteen point buck weighing 
one hundred sixty-seven pounds dressed, 
both dead as mackeral. 

After the joy and excitement of the 
killing had passed, we began to worry 
about getting the old fellows to camp. 
We could not get our car there through 
the thick brush and we certainly could 
not carry them, so what was to be 
done? Finally, we decided to hang the 
big one and carry the small one to 
camp. We dressed them both, found a 
tree and hung Mr. 16 point buck out 
of reach of the coyotes and started to 
camp with the small one. 

Well, you fellows who have tried to 
pack a deer any distance at all know 
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The result of the Texas hunt. 


what we were up against. We cut a 
pole, tied his legs together and swung 
him on the pole. We had two guns to 
carry, so T. K. carried them and one 
end of the pole, while I carried the 
other end and the flashlight. Now 
maybe you don’t think we had one fine 
job! Mr. Deer seemed light when we 
started, but by the time we had gone 
two hundred yards he seemed to weigh 
two hundred, and before we got to 
camp I knew he would tip the scales at 
five hundred. Of course before, after 
and during supper tthe other hunters 
had to admire the old fellow, and when 
they heard of the other one they in- 
sisted on bringing him in also. T. K. 
and I had enough for one day, after 
traveling two hundred miles and get- 
ting two big old moss heads, so we went 
to bed and dreamed of the big hunt we 
would make next day. 

When next day came we did not hunt 
until afternoon, but about three-thirty 
we started on a seven-mile jaunt to a 
place we considered desirable hunting 
grounds. When we got there T. K. 
went to the northeast and I went 
northwest. The brush was so very 
thick we could not see very far ahead, 
so we welcomed every little bare spot. 


We hadn’t been separated long when 
I heard T. K. open up about a mile 
east of me, I chanced to be on one of 
those few open spots, so sat down hop- 
ing something would happen. I have 
often got a shot that way when there 
is shooting off to one side, just wait and 
chances are you will get a shot. I had 
been there about ten minutes when I 
saw an old buck and a doe coming over 
the hill straight toward me, and my 
but he was a dandy. Some of you 
know what it is to wait for a deer to 
come upon you especially when you see 
him all the while. He was coming from 
the east. He would lope a short dis- 
tance then stop and look back. I said 
to myself, now when the old boy crosses 
that ravine I am going to let him have 
it. I had a fine knee rest, and just as 
he crossed the ravine he stopped dead 
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still only about one hundred yards from 
me. Oh, I could already see him falling, 
but he did not, I shot, and off ran the 
old buck. I threw in another cartridge 
and as he was running a little to one 
side and around me I felt almost ‘sure 
of him. At the third shot he tumbled 
over, I ran up to him and bled him, 
then I looked for the places I had shot 
him, and I had only hit him once ‘and 
guess that was the third one, for his 
neck was broken. I guess it was an 
accident since I missed him when he 
was standing dead still. I had him 
anyway, and oh the joy of bringing 
him down. My, but he was a beauty, 
twelve points, and weighed about one 
hundred thirty-seven pounds dressed. 

I hunted up my pal and found he had 
killed a nice little six point buck, run- 
ning shot at about eighty-five yards. 
Of course, we thought we had done a 
good one-half day’s work, so get our 
little truck, managed to get up close to 
our kill and hauled them in. 

We left home to be gone a week, but 
T. K. had killed his limit, so we rolled 
out for home the next day. 

This is a picture of the deer after 
we got home two of the tiredest but 
happiest boys you ever saw. 


G. O. Patton, Nixon, Texas. 


Take the Youngsters Along 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ID you ever get on a pair of snow 

shoes and with two or three of 
your youngsters, girls included, and all 
on snow shoes, go hunting the snow 
shoe rabbit of northern New England? 
If you have never had such experience, 
you have missed a real] thrill, yes, 
dozens of real thrills. Last winter, 
along toward the end of February, we 
all went on just such a hunt, and when 
our appetites told us it was noon, we 
had lunch beside a big fire in the heart 
of a great frozen and snow-clad New 
Hampshire swamp. If you have done 
this, perhaps you never had a young- 
ster, and a girl at that, pick a rabbit 


off right in front of you. That’s just 
what happened to me and how the kids 
did laugh at me, so Dad had to get one 
more on the way home, and I got my 
last chance as a rabbit on the jump 
started to cross an old sled road after 
we had called the dogs off. This rabbit 
was a stray one, started by one of the 
girls who was coming in from the lower 
end of the swamp, and I took a snap 
shot at him with my favorite Ithaca 
and rolled him over. 

Lots of hunters think it’s easy to hit 
a rabbit, perhaps it is, but when there 
are thick spruce and hemlock on both 
sides of a narrow woods road, you have 
to do a pretty quick and accurate snap 
shot if he is on the jump and if you 
stop him. I have missed them and seen 
them missed a good many times by 
good men, men who are called extra 
good shots. 

Some of your readers need remind- 
ing that .their youngsters are old 
enough to take along on those hunting 
trips and remember, the girls may like 
to hunt as well as the boys, so don’t 
overlook the girls. 

A. E. JACQUITH, Rumney, N. H. 
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Diana of New England gets a coon. 


What’s Wrong? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


] AM the owner of two English call 

ducks, one mallard drake, and one 
duck and two drakes that are half mal- 
lard and half call. 

These ducks seem to call plenty 
around home, but last fall we had them 
out, and although there were many 
ducks flying, our ducks wouldn’t call or 
even notice them. We were well hid, 
so I know they were not kept away by 
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us. We hardly got a shot that day. 
The decoys took to the water readily 
and swam and dived and seemed to be 
having a good time, but when a crane 
or gull flew over they would crouch and 
hide as if it were a hawk. : 

Later we took only two Susie ducks 
out, but we got no better results. 

I am a subscriber for your fine jour- 
nal and I am asking you if you can 
please help me out by telling me how 
I can get my ducks to call as others do. 


FRANK Sprott, Memphis, Tenn. 


American Canoe Association 
Announcements 


ARTICLE 4 
SECTION I 


Honorary Members may be elected 
by a unanimous vote of the Executive 
Committee meeting in October or No- 
vember. 

The Honorary Membership list may 
be revised every two years by the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

C. F. WoLTN, 
A. C. A. 798. 
Proposed Amendments to Racing Regu- 
lations of American Canoe Association, 
as published in the 1926 Year Book. 
Rule II, Sec. 4: 

Strike out “Not over two-thirds of 

the allowed sail area of sailing ca- 

noes shall be carried in on mast.” 
Substitute: 

Not more than two-thirds of the al- 

lowed sail area of sailing canoes 

shall be carried in on sail. 
Rule V, New Sec. 5: 

No sail shall be carried, the height 
of whose peak above the water-line 
exceeds the total length of the canoe 
upon which it is used. Sails made 
prior to the passage of this rule shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Renumber present sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 

to read 6, 7, 8, 9 respectively. 

H. DuDLEY MurRPHY, 
A. C. A. 1785. 


Lands Large Trout in Big 
Asquam Lake 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE largest lake trout caught in Big 

Asquam Lake was brought in by 
H. A. Reed of Northfield, Mass. The 
trout weighed 18 pounds and 12 ounces 
and was 87 inches long. It was caught 
in what is known as the Broads, Big 
Asquam. 

It took Mr. Reed 30 minutes to land 
the fish. Many persons from this sec- 
tion drove to his home to view the 
trout, which was a handsome one. Mr. 
Reed spends his Summers on the shore 
of Little Asquam, and fishing is one of 


his favorite pastimes. “SA NGLER,” 
’ 


Holderness, N. H. 




























































Elmer Starner (left) receives the 1925 G. A. H. cup from Mr. Brooks, 


president of Amateur Shooters’ Association. 


Elmer Starner Wins the G. A. H. 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


A REPUTATION for being a good 
fellow, a good business man and 
a booster for your home town is some 
reputation, in fact it’s a reputation 
any man may be proud of, but it is only 
a local reputation. 

A national reputation is quite an- 
other thing, and most of us think of 
a national reputation as something 
which requires many more years of 
hard work to attain. Yet, Elmer Star- 


Mr. H. A. Reed and his big lake trout. 


ner, proprietor of the century old Clin- 
ton House, the hotel in Ithaca, N. Y., 
noted for its six stately and beautiful 
pillars, worked industriously for over a 
third of a century to earn a living, 
raise a family and build up his home 
town of Ithaca in the Finger Lakes 
Region of Central New York. And, in 
one short day, without even suspecting 
what the day was to bring forth, Elmer 
Starner won a national, yes, a world- 
reputation, and a U. S. Championship 
with it. 

It happened this way. Mr. Starner 
wanted a week’s rest away from his 
hotel business, so he put his Ithaca in 
a case, and, for the first time, went 
out to Dayton, Ohio, to that greatest 
of all shoots, the Grand American 
Handicap. And, because his trap 
shooting experience began only about 
four years ago, Mr. Starner expected 
nothing more than a happy week shoot- 
ing and visiting with the best shots 
in the U. S. and Canada. 

Nothing more than that happened 
until the very last day when the Clas- 
sic, which crowns its winner as cham- 
pion of champions, was shot off by 
about 750 of the best target shots in 
the world, and after it was all over, 
the most surprised shooter of them all 
was the winner, Elmer Starner, of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

The winner of the Grand American 
Handicap was awarded a costly and 
elaborate silver loving cup and $1,150 
in cash. He was met on his return 
home by the citizens of Ithaca and es- 
corted to his hotel, the Clinton House, 
The press from ocean to ocean her- 
alded Elmer Starner as the new cham- 
pion of champions, and through it all 
Elmer Starner is to-day, as he was be- 
fore, the most modest man in the city 


of Ithaca. vrausiast,” Ithaca, N. Y. 
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An hour’s catch of small-mouthed bass in Spednee Lake, N. B. 


The Weights of Big Bears 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
c* page 164 of your March issue 

you have a photo and printed be- 
low it is a caption concerning a 1,000- 
pound bear. Also on the same page 
Eric W. Lytle tells of a bear he killed 
which weighed nearly 900 pounds. 

Some years ago, a great deal was 
published in some of the outdoor maga- 
zines relative to the actual weight of 
large Alaska brown and grizzly bear. 
The discussion centered around speci- 
mens taken from one of our Alaska 
islands or mainland which presumably 
is the home of the largest bears. We 
read and hear of the 14-foot hide and 
2,000 pound, or more often 1,800 
pound, bear. One instance I recall of 
a bear said to have been killed, and 
actually weighed in the presence of 
witnesses on Unimak Island, tipped 
the scales at 1,325 pounds. When the 
truth came out it was found that the 
weight was the result of a guess or 
estimate based on some measurements. 

I have been unable to find the rec- 
ord of a case of weighing the carcass 
of a large bear killed in the woods. 
About the best we could find some few 
years back, after much letter writing 
to outdoor and other magazines, was 
the fact that a bear in captivity actu- 
ally weighed at that time approxi- 
mately: 1,200 pounds as I now recall. 

No doubt it will be of interest to 
many of your readers if Mr. Lytle will 
tell us how he managed to weigh the 
bear to which he refers. 

I think it is true that many of our 
Alaskans believe our big specimens of 
brown and grizzly exceed 1,000 pounds 
in weight, but at the same time they 
wink the other eye when they hear or 
read of the huge man-eating planti- 
gredes that weigh 2,000 pounds or 
nigh about. 

If a way has been discovered to 
weigh the carcass of a big bear in the 
game fields, is it to be hoped some one 
will turn the trick here in Alaska. 

HERBERT LEE, Teuakee, Alaska. 
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. On Instructing Boys in Sports- 
manship 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM confident every true fisherman 

will be interested in the following 
comment by Mr. Kenneth Chisholm, 
Jr., president of the Sportmen’s Con- 
servation Club of Ridgewood, N. J., and 
vice-president of the New Jersey Fish 
and Game Conservation League, in a 
recent chat with me on the subject of 
sportsmanship in its application to 
angling. 

“In our efforts to promote a keener 
interest in the conservation of fish and 
game,” Mr. Chisholm said, “we older 
sportsmen should endeavor to reach the 
boy in his teens. We should encourage 
boys to fish and hunt, the most health- 
ful and finest recreation in the world, 
but at the same time we should teach 
them what true sportsmanship and real 
conservation mean. 

“My friend, James W. Sawyer of 
Glen Rock, a mighty good fisherman 
and a true sportsman, and I went to 
Lake Pennesseewasee, Norway, Maine, 
last year, hoping to catch some small 
mouth bass and forget our troubles. 
There were a lot of small boys among 
the campers on the lake. One after- 
noon we went still-fishing and in the 
course of a few hours caught twenty- 
eight of the finest bass I have ever 
seen. Some were big fellows, good 
enough to mount. A number of fisher- 
men in nearby boats were not as for- 
tunate and we had much fun at their 
expense. But what seemed to interest 
our gallery most was the fact that as 
soon as we netted a bass, we dipped 
a hand in the water, carefully removed 
the hook and then slipped the fish over- 
board. Some of the fishermen, par- 
ticularly the boys, thought we were 
crazy and did\ not hesitate to tell us 
so. Several demanded to know what 
we meant by our foolish conduct, and 
we replied: 

“We do not need the fish, but we do 
enjoy catching them. It is sport for 


the gods . We are getting the fun for 
which we came up to Maine. We are 
returning the- bass to the water, prac- 
tically unharmed, so that other people 
later may enjoy the sport of catching 
them. It is one thing to catch enough 
fish for your dinner, but we believe it 
is wrormg to destroy a lot of game fish 
for which you have no immediate need. 

“The observers of our unintentional 
demonstration of sportsmanship caught 
the idea at once. By the end of the 
week most of the campers on Lake 
Pennesseewasee, men and boys, were 
throwing back all the black bass they 
caught, keeping only the unprotected 
fish for food purposes. Many of them 
confessed to us that they enjoyed the 
experience and were sorry that they 
had not thought of it before. 

“Encourage your boy, or your neigh- 
bor’s boy, to fish for sport and recrea- 
tion. Explain to him the reasons why 
a law provides that a game fish must 
be returned to the water if it is not of 
a certain length. Tell him why there 
are statutes to protect fishing during 
their spawning season. Teach him 
that it is just as wrong to catch a fish 
and not use it as it is to shoot a bird 
or a rabbit and throw it away. Show 
him the selfishness and waste in tak- 
ing more fish than the cook can use. 
Advise him that fish are included 
among the Nation’s natural resources 
and then read to him Funk & Wagnalls’ 
definition of conservation, as borrowed 
from an address of Chief Justice Wil- 
liam H. Taft: ‘Conservation as an 
economic and political term has come 
to mean the preservation of our na- 
tural resources for economical use, so 
as to secure the greatest good for the 
greatest number.’ 

“Instruct boys in true sportsmanship 
when they are of real sportsmanship 
age and there will be fish and game for 
everyboy long before they are as old 
as we are.” 


Frep A. Hoar, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Wants Information on Trapping 
Woodchucks 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| HAVE been a reader of your maga- 
zine for many years and think it 
the best printed. I have read from 
time to time articles on the woodchuck; 
what I wish to know from some brother 
reader is the method of trapping said 
animal, viz., the traps used, best bait 
and to what use the fur is put (if any). 
CONSTANT READER, 
Montreal, P. Q. 





Information 


Captain Askins has just written a new 
book about Super-X that we'll be glad 
to send you on request. Is there any- 
thing you want to know about your 
guns or ammunition? Let our technical 
men answer your questions. 


Do you know about the many big de- 
velopments which have made WesTERN 
the — re the a = ie med 
Super-X for long range; Xpert for quality 
sak ine price in a smokeless shell; the 
Lubaloy bullet which prevents metal 
fouling in high-power rifles; the Open- 
Point Expanding bullets for deadly kill- 
ing power; the Marksman L. R. .22 for 
amazing accuracy in small-bore shooting, 


Literature telling all about them is yours 
for the asking, Always glad to hear 
from you. 


FLASHES OF FEATHERED LIGHTNING 


In the brush ahead your setter swervesand freezes intoa point. . . . Man, 
what a picture!... “Steady, boy!—H-ol-d! now”... and as you 
cautiously close in, there’s a sudden roar of drumming wings—flashes 
of feathered Napeping.. Cee quick reports. . . twice the good dog 
pauses at your feet, bird in mouth and tail beating in triumph. 


Quail shooters claim there’s no better sport in all the world and no 
better shell than Xpert for all-round shooting. This newest 
WestERN development in shotgun ammunition is a smokeless shell that 
has set a new standard of low-priced excellence. 


Then there is the famous long-range Super-X load—as deadly on ducks, 
geese and turkeys as Xpert is on smaller game. Super-X, with its con- 
centrated shot string and close patterns, adds 15 to 20 yards to the 
effective range of your gun. You ought to try it next time you need a 
heavy load, either 12, 16, 20 gauge, or .410. 

The Western Field shell, third member of this famous family, has been 
the choice of the world’s best shots for more than twenty years. These 
three shells and such notable improvements in rifle and revolver am- 
munition as Lubaloy non-fouling bullets, the High-Velocity .30-.30, the 
remarkably accurate Marksman L. R. .22, and others, have made the 
WESTERN name mean leadership in ammunition improvement. WesTERN 
has won the title, “World's Champion Ammunition.” It will 
improve your shooting also, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1148 Broadway, East Alton, IIL 


AMMUNITION 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





Stooling! 


T’S “stooling time” in the 
costal marshes and _in- 
land lakes and ponds. 

The favorite guns for 
the shooters who take 
their game from among the 
half-drowned rushes are long 
range guns, capable of de- 
livering a killing pattern at 
nearly twice the range of the 
ordinary shotgun. 
In short, the new 


L. C. SMITH 
LONG RANGE GUN 


Shooting the new 3-inch shell. 

Every day during the hunting 
season, these guns are making clean 
kills at 80 yards—and giving rare 
satisfaction to their shooters, who 
can bring down birds at ranges that 
make other shooters hold their fire. 


If supremacy at the blinds means 
anything to you—and it must— 
join the ranks of successful shooters 
who are using L. C. Smith Guns. 

Your dealer ought to have them 
in stock. If not, write direct for 


Catalog L-319. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McDonald & Linforth 
Call Building San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office 
50 Church St., New York City 


A good rail marsh. 


Rail Shooting 


Some Notes on a Quiet, but Interesting Sport 


By T. H. 


canine element on the farm was 

down to zero a thriving rascal 
lifted seven of the turkeys one night. 
A poor, thin and no account setter, 
wholly untrained, was found: and in- 
stalled. He was said to be of good 
Irish stock and was about two and one- 
half years old. “Prince” promptly set- 
tled down to his job, took on flesh and 
proceeded to find and hold his birds by 
himself. The writer at the time was 
engaged in engineering work in the 
upper part of New Jersey and was 
home only at intervals. A day or two 
of training was enough to teach him 
to retrieve at which he became adept. 
It was hischief pleasure to find and 
bring in the bird. 

The above is introductory to what I 
am going to write on. After several 
years of quail work, “Prince” was in- 
troduced to the rail bird of which there 
are always a few on the marshes at 
the head of the North Shrewsbury 
River. When the tide was right, low 
in the late afternoon, we would drive 
over to a neighbor’s farm, leave the 
horse in the shed and hunt till dark. 
The gun used was a light 16-gauge and 
the shells were. hand loaded by the 
writer with three-quarter ounce of 
shot. It was not often that “Prince” 
failed to find the bird he got scent of 
nor to find and bring him in out of the 
reeds and cattails. He was one of the 
very few dogs I have shot over who 
would cross wide waters and then stop 
and wait for hand directions. The 
birds sometimes flew across the main 
streams and had to be looked for on 
the opposite side of the stream. The 
dog finally lost his eyesight and as no 
other dog was found to do this kind 


San twenty years ago when the 


GRANT 


of work, there was a lapse in rail shoot- 
ing for several years. 

Learning of the Maurice river 
marshes, I made an initial trip there 
twelve or fourteen years ago. The big 
marsh between Mauricetown and Dor- 
chester was then in. Some tides there 
would be close to fifty guns on the 
marsh. There were some annoyances 
dodging No. 10 shot and fighting 
myriads of mosquitoes, but we always 
got a fair number of birds. Then came 
the dyking of the marsh to reclaim the 
wonderfully rich soil for agricultural 
purposes. Great crops of corn, toma- 
toes, strawberries, etc., are now grown 
there. 

The hotels were closed, the boats 
were sold or went to pieces and the 
pushers found other work. The crowd of 
gunners stayed away, but the writer 
has always kept it up, making from 
one to three trips a year, looking up 
the smaller marshes along the main 
stream or its branches and usually get- 
ting as many birds as formerly. 


ie is a peculiar charm to the 
sport, being pushed along the 
dykes covered with vegetable growth 
and radiant with flowers before the Oc- 
tober frosts, or crossing the meadows 
on the fast incoming tide among the 
cattail reeds, oat grass, yellow flowers 
and lily pads. A rail jumps now and 
then, sometimes several, at very short 
intervals, all flying in different direc- 
tions. The writer has had four down 
at once and all recovered. It is my 
rule not to shoot at a bird unless he 
can be marked down, as otherwise it 
is useless killing or a waste of time 
hunting the dead bird. 

My average bag is about twenty-five 
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on a tide. The time is about two to 
two and a quarter hours and there has 
to be water enough on the marsh to 
push, and the rail will not jump after 
the tide has dropped from three to six 
inches. Formerly I used one or the 
other of my twenty-gauge guns loaded 
with two and a quarter drams of pow- 
der and three-quarter ounce of No. 10 
shot, but for the past seven years I have 
used a five and a quarter pound twenty- 
eight bore loaded with five-eighth 
ounces of shot which is a more appro- 
priate tool for the sport and fully as 
efficient as any larger bore gun. I have 
noticed only three varieties of rail in 
New Jersey, the Virginia rail, the sora 
rail which is larger and the king rail 
which is very scarce. ‘ 
- Florida there is a large bird, called 
the clapper rail. Its total length is 
about twelve to fourteen inches. I shot 
one that I think was sixteen inches 
from point of bill to end of tail. There 
is also a giant rail called the Limpkin 
which I have seen but never cared to 
kill. A sportsman should not shoot 
every bird he sees. Then there are 
several other rail, one kind very dark 
in color. I had a pointer struck by a 
five foot diamond back rattler while 
hunting the clapper rail along the edge 
of the big saw grass in Manatee Coun- 
ty. I may state that we saved “Don” 
by bleeding and the use of permanga- 
nese of potash. 

The birds leave the northern marshes 
on moonlight nights following killing 
frosts in October, as their feed is then 
gone. 


A Fish Dream 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
O= day when I was fishing, the 
water was unusually clear and I 
saw a number of good-sized fish in the 
water near the shore, so near that I 
though it- might be possible to catch 
one in my hands if it was asleep. 


That night I had a curious dream. 
I dreamed of actually catching one of 
those fish in my hands, but before I 
could get it from the water it seemed 
to change into a large crab, and still, 
as I struggled to get it from the water, 
the water lowered, the bottom became 
dry and hard and the crab also 
hardened and seemed to change into a 
trilobite, and I found myself removing 
a trilobite from soft shale rock as I 
have frequently done before on fossil- 
hunting trips. So much for the strange 
turns that dreams will take. But there 
is a lesson here—a hint that if catch- 
ing fish was to become as simple and 
easy as that, the interest and pleasure 
of it would turn to ashes in our 
hands. 

THEODORE COOPER, 


Batavia, N. Y. 


From Partridge to 


"Possum — pick your gun 


for the season’s sport 


HAT’S your favorite game—partridge, rabbit, squirrel, quail, 
duck, pheasant, ’possum? Whichever it is, there’s an Iver John- 
son Shot Gun made for that game. 


Here they are. Take your choice. 


Iver Johnson Champion 


Single Barrel Shot Gun Sele 


The best all-round shot gun in its class. Barrel 

and lug of high carbon steel, forged in one piece. 

Barrel full choke which assures close, hard shoot- a 
ing. Adjustable mainspring tension bar; com- XY 
pensating locking bolt automatically takes up ‘ 

wear. Various gauges and lengths of barrel. 


Iver Johnson Champion 
Matted Top Rib Shot Gun 


A glare-proof, finely Matted Top Rib extends full 
length of the barrel, subdues glare, and greatly 
accelerates quickness of aim. Barrel and lug of 
high carbon steel forged in one piece—a fullchoke, 
close, hard-shooting gun. Made in 12, 16, and 20 
gauges, with different lengths of barrel. 


Iver Johnson Hammerless 
Double Barrel Shot Gun 
Made with three-piece lightning locks. Cocking 
rods work by direct contact with anti-friction 
rollers in the forend —insuring easy, positive 
cocking. The safety mechanism automatically 
sets itself when gun is opened—triggers cannot 
be pulled till safety button is released. Top lever 
is not controlled by a “trip,” but automatically 
comes back to normal, permitting hammers to 
sal be lowered without snapping.. 12, 16 and 20 
= gauges, and .410 bore, choice of different lengths 
of barrels. 
LP 


Iver Johnson Champion 
-410 Shot Gun 


wn a Vag ’ : 
Wena sb tcke Popular with every member of a sportsman’s 


family. Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, 
forged in one piece. Adjustable main spring 
tension bar. Compensating locking bolt auto- 
matically takes up wear. Reinforced breech. 
Choice of 26 or 28 inch full choke barrel. 


Write for interesting free booklet 


Catalog ‘‘A” is of special interest to sportsmen, as it 
illustrates the various Iver Johnson “Hammer the 
Hammer” Safety Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson 
Champion Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless 
Double Barrel = Guns. Mail the coupon or a post 
card for your cop 

Catalog ““B”’ writ also be sent you if you wish. It shows 
the complete line of Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, 
women, boys and girls—also Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON 
SHOT GUNS 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Work 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS | 4i'River St. Fitchburg, Mase 
; Gentlemen: Please send me free and at once 
41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. : a copy of your complete Firearms catalog ‘‘A”’ 
New York: 151 Chambers St. : Bicycle catalog ““B”’ 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street : (check the one you want) 
’ San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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Hunting Coats 


4-piece pattern full |2=—4 


lined; two —e 
double — " 
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breast, 1 PA ‘ 
match and \eie 
three large 
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ets the full 

width of the 
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roy collar and Y 
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tilated gussets | 

under thearms, ¥ 

The coat you’ve (i 
been looking for. 
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REDHEADBRAND 
Shell Vest 
6-button pattern to 
fit up close to neck; 
8 rows of shells to 
hold €9 shells. For 
real service. 


REDHEADBRAND 
Hunting Pants 
Cut-in sideand rear 
pockets with rein- 
forced edges; large, 
roomy; seat and leg- 
front outside rein- 
forced; full length; 
or knee-lace with 
special knee tucks 
for comfort, 


Caps and Hats 
Round crown. with 
rubber inter-lining; 
brim fits close at the 
side and back—can 
be turned down to 
prevent rain from 
running down neck; 
inside plush band 


with f ape, 
flannel interlining. 


REDHEADBRAND 
Gun Cases 


A complete line of full- 
patterned, x-boa 
interlined expertly 
blocked G sem- 

excl efeatures 
such as thepa 


forFREE descrip- 
tivefolder ofRED 
HEAD BRAND 
Hunting 
Equipment 


676 


P hill—down vale— 
clawed by briers— 
sliding down rocky banks 
—whipped by rain-laden 
boughs and shrubs—Red 
Head Brand Hunting 
Clothes are made to stand 
a world of punishment! 
Stormandrain proof, too! 


Here’s why. Red Head 
Brand materials are ex- 
tra-closely woven to spe- 
cial specifications—then 
waterproofed by an un- 
usual process involving 19 
separateoperations!/ Seams 
are double-stitched in 

lock-stitch construction. 
Extra reinforcements 
where wear is greatest. 


For comfort, looks, wear 
and rain protection you 
can bank on Red Head 
Brand Hunting Clothes. 
Also Red Head Brand 
Tents,GunCovers,Hol- 
sters, Puttees, Belts, 
Duffie Bags—a complete 
line ofl eather and can- 
vas hunters’ and camp- 
ers’ equipment. Sold by 
best dealers everywhere 


Write for name of nearest dealer 


Alward - Anderson 
Southard Co. 
909 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


EQUIPH 


ENT 


The cook house in Henry Braithwaite’s camp. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 


of the 


Forest 


The Owls of New Brunswick 


ONLY know of five different va- 

rieties of owls in New Brunswick 

and some of them are very rare. I 
never tried to learn their scientific 
names for fear I would have lockjaw 
trying to pronounce them. 

The most common owl is called the 
Great Grey Owl. It is very destructive 
to small game of all kinds and is a 
cannibal as well, for wken two fight, 
they fight to a finish and the victor 
eats the vanquished. I have seen sev- 
eral cases of this from marks in the 
snow. They will kill rabbits and par- 
tridges and often visit farmhouses in 
the night and kill the poultry, and 
sometimes the cats are included! 

Owls have been the foundation of 
more ghost stories, Injun devil and 
panther yarns than anything I know 
of. The scientific men claim that every 
species of owls makes a different noise, 
but my experience with those I met is 
that they can make almost any kind 
of a noise they like, and some that 
would raise the hair on your head, es- 
pecially on a dark night if you are 
travelling a lonely road. 

Whenever I hear one around any of 
my camps, I try to kill him as soon as 
possible, for they soon clean out all 
the partridges and small game around 
the place. It is easy to kill them by 
setting a trap on top of a pole, the 
higher the better, in some open space 
near the camp. This is quite easily 
done by shaping the bottom of the pole 
so it can’ stick in the ground far enough 


down to steady it; drive a stake down 
beside it solidly in the ground and lash 
the pole to it. When the owl sees the 
light from the camp window, it is sure 
to come and investigate. There is no 
danger of catching partridge or small 
birds, they will not alight in the open 
places, rather preferring the thick 
trees. The owl picks the open places, 
so it can see well. 

An owl that is quite common is the 
little sawwhet, about the size of a 
robin. He is small but is all owl— 
what there is of him. He looks just 
as wise and important as his big 
brother and is quite tame. I have 
heard people say they have caught him 
in their hands, but I think it was be- 
cause he cannot see well in a bright 
light. He can kill a mouse as big as 
himself and all kinds of small birds 
near his own size. I have heard it said 
he kills squirrels, but I have never seen 
any evidence of it. 


HAVE seen some of the white Arc- 

tic owls in our forests, but they are 
very wild, so I never succeeded in get- 
ting one, though I have tried often, for 
I wanted one for mounting. Undoubt- 
edly their eyesight is much better than 
that of other owls, 

Next comes the great horned owl 
which is very destructive to muskrats, 
rabbits and partridges. I kill all I 
can of them on account of their hang- 
ing around lakes and dead-waters 
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where they are a great drawback when 
trapping muskrats. 

Then there is the barn owl, but I 
never could see any difference between 
them and the sawwhet. 

Also, there is an owl called Richard- 
son’s owl. which is very rare. It is 
about the size of a small-sized hawk, 
but has a perfect owl’s head. : 

Another owl is the screech owl, but I 
never could see much difference be- 
tween it and the small gray owl, as 
my experience with them is they can 
all screech when they want to. I once 
caught one in one of my sable traps, 
a deadfall. The trap was snowed up 
some and didn’t spring very hard on 
his neck, but he couldn’t pull his head 
back, I clipped his wing, carried him 
to camp and kept him in confinement 
some days. He appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied as long as I gave him 
plenty to eat. I took him home, as I 
lived near the woods then, and set him 
down on the floor in a corner of the 
kitchen. The cat went to investigate 
and the owl made a snap at her with 
his bill; the cat ran across the room 
and out of the window and didn’t come 

back for several days. The owl and 
I were in a peck of trouble then. I 
went back to the woods the next day 
and when I came home again the owl 
was gone. He got out in the door yard 
and killed a hen and that was the end 
of him, 

It is impossible to hear owls flying, 
Their feathers are covered with down 
and you couldn’t hear one if it flew 
directly over your head. 































Each an ace 
in its class 


ra aplenty that folds ’em up like a 
rubber boot when they’re ridin’ high 
and goin’ like sixty. That’s what some 
shooters want. That’s what you get in 
Ajax Heavies—the shells de luxe that are 
packed with the power of the thunderbolt. 
Then there are the fellows who are just 
as particular about quality as anyone else, 
but who like to get it without straining the 
pocketbook. For them, there is the Defiance 
—a quality shell that does a big job at little 
cost because it is loaded with a new-type 
powder called No. 2 Smokeless. 
And finally we have a group of sports- 
men who prefer certain powders and will 
_— se meg They shoot the Climax 
viene ae —the old reliable, all-around shell that can 
uaa peat standard ae and, like 
ce, In a variety of loa i 
HAROLD HERRICK, all shooting needs. Vv ra 


Lawrence, L. I. 

Ajax Heavies, the Defiance, the Climax 
—each meets a specific need and in its class 
is in a Class by itself. United States Cart- 
ridge Co., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Shot-Shells 


y A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 
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Has Carrier Pigeon Bands 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
A LARGE blue pigeon, much ex- 
hausted, came to my barn recently 
and died the next day; one leg was en- 
circled with a narrow brass strip num- 
bered 6565, the other with a well made 
%-inch aluminum ring, bearing various 
raised letters and numbers. 
I should like to send these to a 
pigeon club and thereby get them final- 
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Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 oe lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 duates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 
Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. ount 


them now while you can still get them. 

Decorate your home, office or den with the 

choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
ery sportsman id have. 


every shoul 
Learn 


Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 


BIG MONEY 23.>:22%,20%8 


spare time. Mount 

specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists 
ippular charges. One of our students writes: 
“I have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my imens and mounting for 
others.” fessional taxidermists earn, as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—nowl 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1348 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 


ree Book Coupon 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
348 Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


1. 
i Send absolutely free, your illustrated 
t book, "How to Mount Game.”’ Also tell 
to be an expert taxi- 


how I learn 
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Angler’s Fever 


A Malady Over Which Materia Medica 


Has No Control. 


It Yields Readily, How- 


ever, to the Spell of Woods and Waters 


By DR. MILLER W. RICE 


NGLING FEVER, like typhoid, 
A is not a respector of seasons, and 

rages in October as well as in 
May and June. 

Recently, I awakened with all the 
symptoms of angler’s fever, that mal- 
ady which there is no mistaking. Just 
as the sight of water causes a dog with 
hydrophobia to throw a fit, just so 
surely will an angler throw a fit if he 
does not see water. So I started out 
in the quest of a shimmering lake. Of 
course, you understand it is better for 
the fever, if the lake shimmers, but it 
will do if it just looks glassy under an 
autumn sun. 

We reached the lake about four 
o’clock. Quietly she lay in the warm 
mid-afternoon sun, with never a ripple. 
But Oh! the effect it had upon the an- 
gler’s fever. The wild far away look 
began to give way to that quiet 
thoughtful look you see upon the an- 
gler’s face, as he studies the shore line 
for the cool resting and feeding places 
of the old black bass. My son took the 
oars, and carefully we selected the most 
favorable spots, not expecting to hook 
one, unless by accident, until evening 
time. 

Imagine my surprise when 11 P. M. 
rolled around and not a strike. The 
colored boy took the oars about six 
o’clock, and my son took the fly rod 
and some minnows and caught six nice 
croppies. These, with some bull frogs, 
we prepared for breakfast, and decided 
we would wait until morning. 

At 4:30 we took to the water again, 
and for two hours cast constantly. 
Each cast we expected to get that jerk 
that comes down the line over the rod 
and thrills you through and through. 
But no such luck. At seven o’clock, a 
one and a quarter pound bass took the 
lure, then a one-pound bass made it a 
The last one, I told the colored 
boy to put back, but I noticed he was 
putting him on the stringer, mutter- 
ing to himself, “I don’t see no use 
turnin’ a fish like that loose.” 


HIRTY minutes more of casting, 

and I told the boy that. I guessed 
it was not a good time, and that we 
would not get any, and was aimlessly 
casting about, when all of a sudden 
there was a rush, as of many waters, 
and my line swept out to the deep wa- 
ter, the handle of my reel being knocked 
out of my fingers, giving me some hard 


64, and 5, pounds, a certain cure for 
angler’s fever. 


raps before I could get it under con- 
trol. Then the sport was on, back and 
forth, in and out he went. I gave him 
line to keep from snapping the tackle, 
and then gradually slowed him down 
until at last he came up and ate out 
of the colored boy’s hand. 


SAID, “When you get that fish by 

the lip, don’t you let him go,” for we 
kad left our landing net ashore. With 
his eyes white and rolling, he said, 
“Tian, dat fish is in a vice, yessah! 
sar.o’s vice.” And I guess it was, for 
he s=rely froze on to that fish. We al- 
mos: lost interest in fishing for looking 
at him as he swam beside the boat. 
Taking courage, however, we decided 
to stay a while longer. 

Ten minutes passed by and the ex- 
citement was about over, when again 
the waters were rent asunder. The 
lure left the surface again, and I had 
one I could not stop. When this battle 
was over, we rolled up our tackle and 
pulled to shore, for two in one morning, 
weighing, respectively, 6 and one-half, 
and 5 and one-half pounds is quite 
sufficient to cure the worst case of an- 
gler’s fever. 
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Berries and a Rattler 






DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

| 24ve just finished reading the 
July issue of your good magazine, 

and enjoyed every bit of it. There 

are stories in it of outdoor life that 

bring one back .to boyhood days. 

Here’s one of my experiences: 


My home is now in Texas, but I 
spent my boyhood days in Sequachee 
Valley, twenty-five miles north of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


One June day a cousin and myself 
planned to pick huckleberries in the 
Cumberland mountains, a distanec of 
about six miles. After getting our 
buckets and a day’s food supply ready, 
we started hiking across the valley at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
After winding our trail up the steep 
trail of the mountainside, and taking 
several needed rests, we finally 
reached the summit as the sun was 
sinking behind the hills. It gave us 
quite a bit of pleasure to look back 
into the valley from our new location. 


After parking ourselves on a nice 
smooth rock for a while we started 
again. We soon came upon a little 
cabin that had been used by loggers, 
but was vacant at this time. After 
making a thorough examination of the 
cabin inside and out, we felt sure there 
were no rattlers making their home 
there. We drew straws as to who 
would cut the wood, and of course I 
got the wood-cutting straw. 


My cousin was a real sport, how- 
ever, so he took it upon himself to 
bring in plenty of pure sparkling 
mountain water. After enjoying a 
good supper we retired and had a good 
night’s rest. The next morning we 
started for the huckleberries. The 
berries were plentiful and we were 
getting our buckets full quicker than 
we had expected. After having picked 
all the berries in one place I was mak- 
ing a change and, as I was approach- 
ing another cluster of bushes, a rat- 
tling in the leaves drew my attention. 
Looking down I saw a big rattler and, 
judging from his attitude, he seemed 
to own that patch of bushes. I hap- 
pened to have an old pistol with me 
and about all it did was make a noise. 
I took two or three shots at his head 
but missed. I threw the old pistol 
down and picked up a stick and soon 
put the snake out of business. The 
next thing was to skin him, so I tied 
a string around his neck, then around 
a limb and soon relieved him from his 
outer covering. I still have the skin 
as a souvenir. This being done, we 
finished filling our buckets with ber- 
ries and we spent another night in the 




















WHY BILL MUST COOK 
IRE up, Unele Bill! Take a 
look attherabbitsand you'll 

see that to-dayi it’s your turn to 

be cook.” 

“‘Mebbe it is, but look out for 

what happens to-morrow. You 

were bright enough to shoot 

all my shells, but I’ve got in a 

new case loaded with Infal- 

lible.” 

Write for free copies of our 

| publications, The Shooter’s 

1 Guide, Field and Trap Shoot- 

{ ing and A Talk About Sport- 

ing Powders. 


Hercules Powder Company 


906 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


























































































Don’t Take Chances 
on Renting a Boat— 
Carry Your Own! 


No disappointments—no spoiled trips—when 
you own a new, improved King Folding Boat. 
You can carry it with you on auto, train cr 
pack horse. Quickly set up or dismantled. 
And what a boat! Fast in the water, easily 
handled, substantially built to last many years. 
Safe, non-sinkable. Ask your dealer or write 
for folder. 































Look =. te. eee KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 
tered 60th & an St., Dept. F., Gepiens. Calif. 
inside tl the oma merly "Kalamazoo, Mich. 


cabin. The next morning we started 
erie cot | | NG BOATS 
J. FRANK JOHNSON, 


Wellington, Texas. 
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REG. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 


Gun Trails 


Wherever they lead, they 
start right here, where the 
full outfit is supplied— 


For moose in the bogs of 
New Brunswick or elk in 
Jackson’s Hole—for bear in 
the Louisiana canebrakes or 
deer in the Adirondacks. 

For canvasbacks on the celery 
flats of Currituck, quail in the 
Carolina stubble and turkey in the 
live-oak hammocks of Florida. 

Guns, ammunition, dog supplies, 
sport duffle, clothes and footgear, 
in complete variety. 

United States Agents for West- 
ley Richards & Company and Hus- 
sey English Shot Guns and Rifles, 
Manlicher Shoenauer, Mauser and 
other imported big game rifles, ex- 
press rifles and three-barrel guns, 
Purdy, Lang and Woodward, and 
all the standard American guns. 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th St. 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 
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My Bass Stream. 


“Old Friends Wear Well,’’ Hence the Fascination of 
Fishing a Stream Known to One in Youth 


By J. M. EASTER 


S I sit here lean- 

I | / lf ing back against an 

A oa u || elm tree that sends 

; lage fmm || its shade out across 

Wile—————q || a favorite pool in 

this bass stream of 

mine and look across 

its dock-lined sur- 

face to the fields be- 

yond, dotted here 

and there with rapid 

grazing sheep, and listen to the plain- 

tive bleat of the young lambs and to 

the whistle of a Bob-White calling to 

its mate, what this stream has been to 

me in my life flashes across my mind 

and leaves most pleasant thoughts and 

recollections for me to peruse and 

dream over. How much it has meant 
to me! 

My acquaintance with it began as a 
small boy of eight or nine. A cousin, 
years older than I, who went on long 
tramps to explore every nook and 
cranny near home and at a distance, 
and who used to allow me to accom- 
pany him and to whose long strides I 
had to take a hop and a step to keep 
up, took me out along its banks on one 
of our trips. Later I came back with- 
out him and I found the stream allur- 
ingly fascinating, coming back to it 
time after time. 

How I like to look back on those days, 
when as a barefooted youngster, I with 
one or two others of the same caliber 
would trudge out to this stream, three 
miles from our homes, to fish it with 
our penny lines or to hunt its banks 
for the elusive frog. How we delighted 
in wandering along it, poking in the 
weeds and grasses to scare out frogs 
or. snakes, turning up stones to look 
for crawfish or, sitting on some bank 
over a large pool, fish it, baiting our 
hooks with worms and how delighted 
we would be if we caught a mess of 
sunfish or “sunnies,” as we called them. 
I can recall in those days how we used 
to wonder why the large black fish we 
saw among the docks would not take 
our bait and many a time we would 
throw our worms under their noses to 
be disdainfully ignored and they would 
flash away like lightning at the sight 
of us. 


HERE were quantities of those 
black looking fellows then in this 
stream of mine, which we could see 
plainly by sneaking up quietly to the 


edge of the banks. How few there are 
now. The city, only four miles dis- 
tant then, has gradually crept up to it 
and a growing suburb has taken pos- 
session of one side of it. The boys of 
the place have of course discovered the 
fish in the stream and I suspect that 
they gig and net them, in fact I know 
that they net, as I have found pieces 
of old nets lying in the stream. Woe 
to the boy whom I catch doing such 
things! There can be no other reason 
for there being so few fish here now. 
I could not have caught many out of 
it myself and there are only three or 
four others that I know of, besides my- 
self, who fish it or know that there are 
bass in it. And boys do not know how 
to fish bass, judging from my own lack 
of knowledge at that age. 


N° one of us has ever caught many, 
as these bass are extremely shy, 
living in such a shallow stream as this, 
and then bass are such uncertain feed- 
ers. We are lucky to catch five or six 
in a day’s fishing, more often coming 
away without a fish and the most I 
ever have taken in a day is eight. 
There have always been plenty of small 
fish in the stream and the fish have 
been depleted in other ways besides 
hook and line. 

And so it comes back to some other 
source and falls on the netting and gig- 
ging of the boys of the neighborhood. 
Bass are such rapid multipliers that 
there is no other way of accounting for 
it. The pity of it! How quickly a 
place changes! But I am going to de- 
rive and reap all the benefit I can from 
the stream before the city itself takes 
possession of it. And after that I shall 
have the memory to dream over and re- 
member fondly as I do this afternoon. 

I recall to mind afternoons when we 
boys would come out to the swimming 
hole in the woods, where we disported, 
filling the air with our shouts and 
laughter. In that same swimming hole 
I have cast out across it and have land- 
ed many a fine bass. The boys still 
use that hole, as I have found out much 
to my sorrow. Some afternoons as a 
last resource, after a fishless day, I 
have slipped down to the hole only to 
find a crowd of laughing boys had 
taken possession of that fine bit of bass 
water. I would pass by and on to- 
wards home, smiling to myself, as I re- 
called my own pleasure that I had 
there as a boy, I would wonder what 
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those bass must think, invaded in this 
way and wonder where they hid them- 
selves and how they had the courage 
to come back to the spot where they 
had been driven and frightened away. 

Some days we would come out along 
it with our sling shots and sometimes 
a lucky boy would have an air rifle and 
we would plug away at the frogs, get- 
ting very little in the way of frogs but 
much in the way of fun, having the 
time of our little lives. How tickled 
we would be if we hit an old and tough 
grand-daddy bull frog and such look- 
ing an peering as we did! 


Neer a night we would come out 
to bob for eels, which involved 
much digging for worms the afternoon 
before. What excitement there was 
when the one who had the pole would 
have a bite and jerk the. line out of 
water quickly and throw an eel way 
up the bank. We would hear it thrash- 
ing about in the bushes and hurriedly 
grabbing off the old bag from the lan- 
tern, rush to the spot and dance madly 
about trying to catch that eel. What 
times those were! This old stream 
must have seen queer doings in its day. 

When I came to learn that the black 
looking fish, that we wondered at as 
boys, were really bass, I cannot remem- 
ber. There seems to be a lapse of mem- 
ory for a few years of my life and 
after that it seems as if I had always 
known about the bass. It may that I 
picked up the knowledge from men I 
met along stream and, seeing them 
with their shiny rods and reels, was 
curious to know what they were going 
to catch with them. Just as a few 
years ago I met a little country boy of 
some twelve years of age, poking along 
the stream, of whom I asked out of cu- 
riosity if there were any fish there- 
abouts. He said there were plenty of 
sunnies and eels and that there were 
some black mullet, which were very 
scary. He went on to say that he never 
could get a bite from these black fel- 
lows. Then with a little persuasion 
he took me up stream to a pool, where 
he showed me, where those same shy 
mullet were to be found. I chuckled 
to myself, as it was a favorite fishing 
spot of my own and I had spent long 
hours casting across its surface. But 
I crept up, and finding the water clear, 
saw a dark shadow or a fish, at first I 
could not tell which, until looking long 
enough for my eyes to get accustomed 
to the shadows and depths, I saw that 
the shadows were my old friends the 
bass. I lay there quietly watching the 
movements of the fish, so long that the 
small boy left me there, wondering no 
doubt what I could see in that mullet. 


As’ I grew older and began to learn 

about game fishing, I realized of 

what value these fish and this stream 
(Continued on page 687) 
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Harvest Time on the 
Trap Line 


Some Hints for the Amateur Trapper 


By CLAYTON G. GATES 


OVEMBER is the 
month to begin to 
reap the benefits of 

pre - season 

work. If you have 

prepared, during 

the past month, to 

meet difficulties, you 

should have a suc- 

cessful season and 

you may remember that your success 

will depend on how much you have 

prepared for the furbearers before you 
actually begin work on the trap-line. 

The mink is famous because of its 
sensitive nose and keen wits. He is a 
rambler, following the banks of streams 
and ponds in quest of food. In fact, 
he seldom travels very far from water 
and invariably takes the same route 
over and over again. However, he is 
hard to trail in winter while the ground 
is frozen, but then should be trapped 
along the edges of the water. Mink 
continue to use their old places of go- 
ing in and out of the water and un- 
less these places were located early 
they are now very hard to find. 

It is possible to locate such places 
by finding mink tracks along logs run- 
ning into the water from the bank. 
Here you may find footprints visible, 
since on cold nights the wet print of 
the foot will freeze. I have located 
many a good set this way. 

It is a good plan to set traps at such 
places along the stream, and another 
excellent set may be made where the 
bank of the stream is steep. Here, 
stick up a little row of sticks about six 
inches from the bank and at the end 
of the little fence toward the center of 
the stream place a No. 1% trap. 


ROUND driftwood and other dé- 

bris along .the streams runways 
may be found where a catch or two is 
almost certain. They almost always 
travel near the edge of the water and 
if there is a stump, log or stone half 
in the water they are sure to go in the 
water around it in preference to climb- 
ing the bank. 

My best mink set has always been 
where small streams flow into the main 
stream. Mink are particuarly fond of 
wading around in such places while ex- 
ploring and hunting their food. A trap 
set at the mouth of these branches, up 
near the bank, is almost sure to make 
a catch. 


When the banks of a stream are low 
and flat, place a log at right angles to 
the water, slightly raised at one end 
to form a guide for the mink. Place a 
trap in the water where the mink will 
step in preference to climbing over the 
log, and you have an ideal set. It is 
best to always stake traps a chain’s 
length toward deep water. A No. 1% 
is generally considered the ideal mink 
trap. 

Raccoon are more or less water-lov- 
ing animals. They may be trapped in 
very much the same way that mink 
are trapped. Their curiosity concern- 
ing any shining substance in the water 
is never failing and when a piece of 
tin or a metal fish is placed upon the 
pan of a trap the ’coon is sure to in- 
vestigate and feel for the bright thing, 
thus getting caught. 


AKE a short log and place it :n 

shallow water, so one end is high 
and the other submerged. Several 
traps should be placed about the log 
and a good lure sprinkled on the log. 
When caught by one trap the ’coon, in 
his efforts to get away, is caught in 
the others and held fast until taken 
out. 

I also like sets made in raccoon run- 
ways in and out of corn fields and sets 
made at the mouth of branches. A 
’coon is unusually strong and will test 
the power of a trap as will no other 
animal of equal size. 

The muskrat is an aquatic animal, 
and, unlike the ’coon, is found only on 
the water. They frequent most all 
streams, lakes and ponds and are more 
or less easily caught. They build their 
houses out of mud, grass and sticks in 
shallow water, during the fall, having 
their entrances beneath water. The 
stream ’rats burrow back in the banks 
with the entrance to these holes gen- 
erally about one foot under water. 

There is not much money in early 
trapped ’rats, and although winter 
’rats bring good prices they do not 
reach their prime before spring. 

In trapping muskrats, place your 
traps in a few inches of water at the 
foot of their slides and stake the chain 
out toward deep water, so the rat will 
drown. In trapping marsh ’rats or 
pond ’rats set your traps in the same 
manner at the edge of the water where 
their trails show frequent travel. 

Successful sets may be made in run- 
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ways; on logs running from the bank 
into the water; on rocks above the wa- 
ter; and at the entrance to their houses 
and many other places. They are easily 
caught when trapped in their runways 
along feeding grounds or upon logs 
protruding into the water. A hatchet 
should be used to chop a bed for the 
trap in such a set. Always fasten tne 
chain so the animal may be drowned. 


POSSUMS are numerous in the 
South. They are easily caught. 
They feed on berries, fruits, etc.; how- 
ever, persimmons are their favorite 
diet. They den in hollow trees, logs or 
stumps as a rule and sometimes den 
in burrows under the banks of ditches. 
The best and surest way to trap 
opossum is at the den or under per- 
simmon trees where they are accus- 
tomed to feed. When trails visiting a 
stream or pool of water are found they 
may be trapped with an almost certain 
chance of a catch. 

I need not take time to tell you of 
the trials the fox will give even the 
most experienced trapper. They seem 
to have almost human intelligence and 
consequently considerable care is nec- 
essary in making sets for them. 


OXES, like all wild animals, have 

certain weaknesses which, if un- 
derstood, are big advantages in favor 
of the trapper. They are sure to climb 
to the highest point to watch any 
strange object. Therefore, do not set 
traps around the bait, but at a dis- 
tance from it. If there is a knoll the 


fox will go to it to get a better view 


of the bait. Set your traps on such 
places. A stump or log is a good place 
to set a trap in this case. Reynard 
will go to the highest point and sniff 
the wind. Here he will be caught. But 
right here I think it just and proper 
to stop long enough to say that what- 
ever your success at fox trapping may 
be, it rests chiefly in your ability to 
make a set so nothing is left to cause 
suspicion, for the fox is extremely 
wary. 

Where foxes use old roads or cow 
paths, one may set traps to advantage. 
They try to avoid wet feet and for 
this reason a log spanning a stream is 
a good place to set a trap. Not only 
are you apt to catch foxes, but ’coon, 
opossum, mink and other animals will 
use such places. 
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of the Pacific 


HY not a little more Northwestern 
stuff in your issues? And more 
rea] trout-fishing and wilderness trips? 
Of course your Easterner can’t get any 
fishing except the back-yard variety 
when he’s at home, but now thousands 
of them come west as auto tourists, 
and what they don’t know about this 
country would fill volumes. More 
western stories or articles descriptive 
of this country would give them an 
idea of what to expect. Also, your 
Easterner wants to be regaled with 
stories of fishing different from that he 
gets at home. When did I last see 
an article or story of the Puget Sound 
country in an eastern sporting maga- 
zine? I can’t remember. 

I am a Seattle angler. This city has 
an enthusiastic angling fraternity and 
several clubs, but I am not going to 
talk about these matters, I am going 
to talk about the fishing we have here 
as compared with the bass and pike 
stuff I’ve got to read about in your 
numbers. . 

We have mountains—mountains with 
“hair on their chests,” to use the ex- 
pression, on all sides of us. Sharp 
jagged pinnacles of rock lifting thou- 
sands of feet into bracing air you can’t 
duplicate outside the Puget Sound 
country. Perpetual snow. . Lots of 
valleys and in every valley a river, 
and every river full of fish. Some of 
’em close to town—in these the fish are 
wise; others you have to hike a little 
to reach—in these the fish are foolish 
but fighters. And these fish are trout, 
not bass, catfish, perch, and other 
sundry warm water pond fish. We 
have these latter, and we have your 
transplanted eastern brook trout, and 
I guess it will raise an argument, but 
we don’t find your bass or your eastern 
brook trout game here. The eastern 
brook trout puts up a little fight, but 
he doesn’t leap, and he gives in pretty 
easily. We catch them in jewels of 
mountain lakes, water clear as crystal 
and ice-cold, pretty pink spotted trout 
and all sizes—I am not kidding when 
I say that these transplanted fish are 
caught up to twelve pounds here and 
eight pounders cause no excitement. 
The bass, at least the large mouth, af- 
ford a little fun in casting, but outside 
of hitting the plug or lure with quite a 
bit of ostentation he comes in like a 
chunk of wood. Catch ’em any way 
you like, fly-rod and light tackle or 
short casting rod and wooden lure— 
all the same—come in like suckers. 


Slope Country 


People seem to think that the Rogue 
River in Oregon is the only western 
stream where the steelhead trout is 
caught. Puget Sound rivers swarm 
with ’em in the winter and early 
spring, and with the kind of winter 
weather we have here it’s a real treat 
to go out after ’em, and fifteen and 
twenty pounders are common. Straight 
goods, we catch these fish on five and 
six ounce rods, which is a real stunt. 

Lakes? Every cup-shaped depression 
in the country has one—in short, every 
place where a lake could bé has got a 
lake where that place is. All kinds of 
lakes, mud lakes, clear gravel-bottomed 
lakes, lakes in the lowland sweltering 
in the summer heat, lakes in the moun- 
tains bordered with majestic firs and 
austre granite peaks. In these lakes 
eastern bullheads, perch, crappie, bass 
or trout as the nature of the lake suits 
the variety of fish. But in the high 
country only trout. 

Week end trips? From Seattle you 
can take a different one every week- 
end, and fish a different place, get good 
fishing, and not exhaust the places 
within a radius of a hundred miles 
from here in several years—by “ex- 
haust” I mean fish the same place twice 
—the assumption that one might pos- 
sibly be bored to fish in the same place 
twice of course being rather far- 
fetched. 

And Puget Sound itself. The most 
beautiful arm of the sea in the world, 
I consider it. Looks like a big moun- 
tain lake, but it is salt to the taste. 
Inlets radiate from its principal chan- 
nels for many miles, each of them a 
new delight to explore, each a paradise 
for fishermen. Salmon? They’re not 
all in the cans yet, and the visiting 
auto-tourist can prove that for himself 
when he comes here, for we will tell 
him where and how. We catch ’em on 
light tackle and they don’t make a 
gamer fish than the salmon, when 
fresh-run from the ocean. No, sir. 

And trout? You wouldn’t believe 
there would be fresh-water trout in 
the salt water. But there are, right 
here in Puget Sound, and lots of ’em. 
They will take the fly, they will take 
the spoon and they will take the lowly 
worm. And they wax great in the 
matter of size. 

If the Easterner wants salt water 
fishing he can get all he wants right 
here. He can just jump into a row- 
boat, drop anchor anywhere in the 
Sound, and fish for and catch any num- 
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ber of varieties of what-is-its, some of 
which are game and most of which are 
mighty good to eat. But the salmon 
and sea-run cutthroat trout, the native 
fish of the Puget Sound country, are 
the game-fish par excellence, and there 
are still plenty without resorting to 
the baser varieties. 
Camping out! Here is where you 
have the ideal place—the kind of places 
a painter would pick for pictures of 
an ideal camping spot are right here. 
Such praise seems stilted, too impos- 
sible to be true, but this is a camper’s 
paradise. Always woods, always water, 
always plenty of fuel. And romance! 
You may be awakened during the night 
by a stealthy tread, and looking out, 
see the blazing eyes of a cougar, or the 
dim hulk of a blundering or curious 
bear. Prickles of enjoyment will course 
- up and down your spine—not fear, for 
you know these animals, while covetous 
of your possessions, will not harm you. 
‘hey contrive, however, to make you 
feel you are really in the all-out-doors, 
not the deleted-by-man-watch-out-for- 
the-bull type of wilderness you find 
east of here. 

And so, my dear Editor, I ask you 
why you do not let us bask in the sun- 
light of your recognition once in a 
while, and when it comes to fishing lay 
off of that eternal bass and sunfish 
stuff, or a couple of stuffed trout from 
California. We’ve got the real goods 
here in Puget Sound, and we’re not 
selfish, we’ll share ’em with the world. 

I just got through reading your last 
number, which inspired this letter, and 
I have written it hastily, feeling the 
need for getting it out of my system. 
It would take volumes to describe in 
detail the fishing possibilities of this 
section of the country, but anytime 
your readers want enlightenment as to 
any detail I will be only too glad to 


respond. FRANK L. Crossy, Jr., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Henry Braithwaite and Moose 
Traits 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


] HAVE been following the articles 

of genial old Henry Braithwaite 
through the pages of FoREST AND 
STREAM for some months and his 
stories are a credit to your publication 
by reason of their accuracy. Old Henry 
is a typical New Brunswick woodsman 
and knows the traits and habits of all 
the forest denizens. Fourteen years 
ago this September I wexit to work for 
the Bathurst Lumber Co.. Ltd., at Bat- 
hurst, New Brunswick, a section noted 
for its splendid moose, caribou and 
deer hunting, not to mention salmon 
and trout fishing. I harkened to the 
wonderful tales of luring up the fero- 
cious moose with a conical shaped 
birch horn and was instructed that I 
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The SUPER-FOX< is the 


= JANUARY, 1923, when the SUPER- 
FOX was first announced, we said, “The 
perfection of the SUPER-FOX marks a new 
era in high-powered shot guns.” 

And that prophecy has come true. Widely 
imitated, but never duplicated, the SUPER- 
FOX was and still is first in its field. 


Here is what the SUPER-FOX gives: A 
guaranteed pattern of 80% at forty yards; 
ability to kill singles at seventy yards, and to 
take birds out of flocks at considerably greater 
range; a 3-inch chamber for extra heavy loads, 
if desired, or standard 234-inch chambers; 
unique choke boring; perfect balance, durability 
and absolute dependability—and yet its price 
is surprisingly moderate. 

Write for the SUPER-FOX booklet, giving 
full information about design, ballistics, pat- 
tern, range and power, with test records and 
load recommendations; it’s free. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY -# 
4674 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia 4 
























































Town & Country 


Leather Blouse 
A Great Windbreaker 


Just the right garment for 
every comfort-loving sports- 
man. Keeps you warm and 

allows you to follow any fall 
or winter sports. 


Made of soft, pliable leather 
in many beautiful colors 
and patterns. 


Your dealer has a model that 
will please you 


Write for Style Booklet D-50 


Guiterman Bros., Inc. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


pagent Oversize Duck Decoys— 20 Inches Long 

Geass Made in Hen and highly-colored Drake Mallards. Regular billboard 

Decoys advertising appealing to high flyers, Old time shooters in U. S. and Canada say this 
is what brings them in. They have been making big decoys of ‘ 


FOLD FLAT, 
: wood because they could not be bought. Send 75 cents for sample 


floating decoy or 55 cents for one tostake out. Regularsize decoys =F 
madein many species cost $6.60 per dozen for floating and $4.20 fa 
for stake-outs, postpaid. - - - « Sample Canada goose for $1.00 


Johnson's Folding Decoys, Toxo 3 
































































SS WASHINGTON JEWELRY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR MOTHER, WIFE, 
GIFT!) SISTER, SWEETHEART 
“Gold Medal” 


WALTHAM 
Wrist _. A 
Watch f / ; Prize 


Winner! 


Medals 
received at 
in, Paris, 
Brussels “> 


NTERNATIONALLY famous for “Gold Medal” 
award of Beauty and Accuracy. The whole 
world is congratulating WALTHAM WATCH 
CO. Horologists pay tribute to its PRECISION 
timekeeping; Art Critics to its loveliness. Truly a 
triumph of exquisiteness, rare designing, MAR- 
na accuracy. We have sold hundreds to 
and screen stars and prominent women. 

They are DELIGHTED with it. 


ASE IS of GEM OF ARTISTRY—WHITE 

GOLD LLED—guaranteed 25 years—su- 

perbly a ae JOY to behold! Smart TON- 
NEAU shape that every woman loves. MOVE- 
MENT contains 7 GENUINE Ruby Jewels, and 
advanced horological improvements! Delivered in 
aoe gift box. Regular — ae +$ 75 

Our price for Christmas Season O 

to gain thousands of new ts 
Send WO Money! MOTHING to Pay Postman! 
See it! Examine it! Test it for 10 days! If satisfied, 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL you may pay at rate of 


$2 A MONTF- 


or,if youwishto paycashafter 10 
DA YS, take $1.95 Discount and 80 
send check or money order for 


NOW! Avoid delays in mails. 
-ORD JER SeaanO NO money—only the the os 


2 Generations of Sensei le Dealings | 


INT 


Importers and ‘WE L Order House 
| 365 Washington Street, Besten, | pines. 
For prompt attention address 130. 
Gentlemen: Please send me gar . “Gold 
Medal” Waltham Wrist Watch. I enclose NO 
money, and pay NOTHING to Postman. If I 
am satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I have 
ry privilege of paying for it at the rate of 
deducting $1.95 and 
ULL SETTLEMENT. 





Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out 
NOW! If you wish to tell us something about 
yourself, it will be appreciated. For.S. 12-25 | 


Here . : CS eteni French, imported, Monte Carlo 
style, solid leather case. Both ends open. Barrel and 
stock have separate compartments, preventing scars and 
scratches. Low foreign exchange accounts for unusual 
price. Strong, durable and most compact, a case you 
will be proud to own. Don’t risk injury to your gun, 
State barrel length wanted. 
~~ prepaid anywhere in the U. 8S. A. on 
ipt of price. Money back guarantee. 


BAKER & “KIMBALL, 38-A South St., Boston, Mass. 





must shoot deadly accurate at such a 
time or I would be cut to pieces by 
razor edged hoofs and antlers. I was 
also told that I should never carry a 
lantern along a bush trail or portage 
road at night or a buck deer would be 
sure to attack me. 

Finally the opportunity to hunt in 
the ajacent forested country came and 
I entered the woods with the feeling 
that I would encounter moose, deer and 
bear behind every tree. Of course I 
was shortly disillusioned and after two 
weeks returned with nothing but ex- 
perience. 

During the winter months I was sent 
into the lumber camps as a timber 
scaler and mingled with real woods- 
men and trappers, who related their 
actual experiences with big game. Only 
upon the rarest of occasions did I ever 
hear a man say that he had been treed 
by a moose and then he admitted that 
he believed that the moose had become 
bewildered by the shooting and had 
just hapened to come his way. 

Fourteen years have slipped along 
and during that time I have had in- 
numerable experiences with the great 
sagacious beasts. On each and every 
time I have found them quick to retreat 
at the sight or scent of man. Writers 
paint a picture, in words, of the stately 
monarch fearing nothing. Two weeks 
ago on the majestic Nipigon my wife 
and I spotted one approaching the 
water for a drink. Silently we paddled 
to within a hundred feet before he 
raised his gigantic head adorned with 
a sixty-inch spread and slowly sur- 
veyed the encroachers. Despite his 
great bulk and the fact that he was in 
a burned over section, stealthily he 
picked his way over decayed and 
burned timber until his back and head 
were entirely concealed and then he 
rambled through that bush as though 
the devil was after him. 

However, this is just a short note to 
you and to Old Henry Braithwaite, 
expressing appreciation for his ac- 
curate accounts of moose habits and 
traits. Like Stewart Edward White I 
am satisfied that all wild animals fear 
man more than anything else. 

HAROLD MEIXELL, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Thinks the 20 Bore is Gun Enough 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


73 letters in your magazine rela- 

tive to the small bore shot guns 
are very interesting. “Possibilities of 
the .410 Bore Shotgun” by Dr. James 
Vance makes me wish I had a good 
.410 to try on quail this fall. 

I have owned an Ithaca 20 gauge 
about a year and would not exchange it 
for any 12 gauge I know of. 

When I first thought of buying a 20 
I was a little skeptical, but after read- 


ing all the dope I could get and writing 
to several of the leading gun companies 
I made up my mind to get one and try 
it out. Then came the question of 
length of barrels and chambers. I set- 
tled on the 28 inch barrels and 2% 
inch chambers with the right barrel 
modified and the left full choked. 


I have killed ducks, crows, hawks, 
squirrels and quail with this gun and 
find I get much more pleasure in using 
it than I did with the larger gauges and 
about as much if not quite as much 
game. One has to hold a little closer, 
but the light weight of the gun enables 
one to get in position a little quicker. 

I think the best proof I have of the 
killing power of the 20 is a shot I made 
last winter. I was hunting along a 
small creek, for ducks, but had given 


up hopes of finding any when suddenly . 


a mallard rose from under a high bank 
and started up the creek. I was taken 
completely off my guard and in no posi- 
tion to shoot, but got ready as quickly 
as possible. However, as I did so, the 
duck flew behind a stooping tree and I 
had to wait until he came out into the 
open. As I pressed the trigger he 
crumpled up and came down dead. I 
stepped the distance and found it to be 
about 45 yards. I had shot the right 
barrel and the shell was an Xpert 
loaded with 2% drams of powder and 
% of an ounce of 7% chilled shot. I 
was astonished to see this duck killed 
instantly with this size shot at that 
distance. 


I killed several ducks last winter and 
although I had a Pump gun, 12 gauge, 
I preferred to use the Ithaca 20. I 
found it so much lighter and the recoil 
was hardly noticable. 


The loading companies are loading 
2% drams Du Pont Oval powder and 
one ounce shot in the 2% inch cases. 
This eliminates the necessity of 2% 
inch chambers if one wishes to shoot 
the ounce load, and makes a shell with 
power enough to kill most any game 
hunted with a shot gun. I am anxious 
to try this shell on ducks. I believe 
this is one of the best shells on the 
market, and being a 2% inch shell, will 
be welcomed by shooters of the 20. 

I think in a few years we will find 
the 12 gauge used mostly at the traps 
and for long range duck shooting, very 
few using it for upland game 

J. D. Pope, 
Pope, Tenn. 


Worth While 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
N offer like this is worth all you 
ask and more. There is more real 
dope in FOREST AND STREAM than any 

magazine I know of. 

The Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia is a 
book I have always wanted and the fel- 
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lows that don’t get ForEST AND STREAM 
for 36 months at $4.50 don’t know a 
good thing when they see it. 
TED KLINGEL, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


My Bass Stream 
(Continued from page 681) 


was. I had forgotten my old friend in 
the years that I was away at school, 
but when I had more leisure I was 
drawn back to it as if by a magnet. 
Many an afternoon or day I spent 
since then on its banks and I laugh si- 
lently to myself as the thought comes 
to me of some I know who have trav- 
eled hither and yon for what was, if 
they only knew it, within their easy 
reach. These have made elaborate 
preparations for a fishing trip into the 
wilds of some state, hiring a guide, 
picking out fancy flies and lures for 
those “read about and talked about” 
famous streams. I have been on just 
such trips myself, have enjoyed them 
or have been disappointed and always 
I come back for pure enjoyment and 
with relief to this stream of mine. 
With such a stream close at hand I 
can slip out quietly to try my luck any 
afternoon in season, never caring if 
my basket is light and empty after 
such a short trip. 


HERE are times that the bass will 

not rise for days, and then sud- 
denly, for no reason at all, that they 
will rise eagerly to fly, frog, or grass- 
hopper. All the fruitless casting of 
other days is forgotten and put aside 
as of no consequence. Such strikes are 
worth days of expectation and count- 
less toil. 

There is nothing elaborate about my 
trips: a rod, a basket and a frog box, 
a snack to eat and that is all, unless 
possibly I take a fly or two, but the 
bass do not rise often to a fly and I 
prefer live bait. Early in the Fall, 
grasshoppers are very tempting bait, 
but they are hard fellows to capture, 
and are almost as much fun to catch 
as the fish. The real sport of the day 
begins when I climb over a fence into 
a field and give chase to the winged 
hoppers. One thinks one has one, when 
pop! it is over there ten feet away. 
They lead one a lively chase and are 
only safe when stuffed into the box and 
then the little fellows seem to take 
great delight in either losing their legs 
or in having them pulled off by their 
neighbors in their close quarters inside 
the tin. 


Bu I prefer small frogs for the 
most killing bait, that proving the 
most successful means in getting the 
bass to strike or in getting a big fel- 


low late in the afternoon. The big 
ones seem to be greedy for them, where 
a grasshopper has no effect, besides 


there are so many sunfish that. the 
grasshopper has little chance of sur- 
viving long and is grabbed off almost 
at once if allowed to rest long in one 
spot. Once in a while, about once a 
year, as I have found it, I have caught 
the bass rising and jumping for flies, 
and then is the time that a fly gets in 
its good work, but as a rule still-fishing 
is the only way to catch them napping. 

No wonder I feel peaceful and at 
ease with all the world as I ponder and 
enjoy in my mind all the days of plea- 
sure that I have had along these banks, 
and as I ponder the sun has nearly 
reachéd the horizon, and if I am to try 
for that big fellow that I know is in 
the large pool around the next bend, 
must be up and doing. For now, as 
I have found it, is the magic hour for 
bass fishing, the hour before and after 
sunset! 


“Principally Grouse” 
(Continued from page 656) 


wizard with woodcock and ‘jacksnipe. 
His accounts of his grouse shooting ex- 
periences are always tinged with’ frank 
unhappiness and disgust—some of it 
directed at the bird, but more at his 
own inability to hit them. Such is the 
damaging influence of this bird that I 
have known good men after a bad 
morning with Sir Ruffs to sit down and 
descant vigorously upon the sport, end- 
ing with a solemn vow never to under- 
take it again. But they always are 
back on the job right after lunch. No 
sport is more fascinating; none re- 
quires greater skill; and nothing in 
the small game calendar requires more 
of its votaries in the way of physical 
endurance nor offers so fair and savory 
a prize for those who persist. Long 
live Sir Ruffs! More power to his 
pinions! 


A Mixed Bag 


(Continued from page 645) 


a few of the conditions which may 
largely affect our success in finding 
game. A mild gray day, with light 
clouds, now and then a peep of sun- 
shine and a gentle southerly breeze is 
hard to improve upon in the late au- 
tumn. Dry, cold winds from the north 
are the very worst both for scenting 
condition or for finding birds. 


N such weather they move about but 

little, generally clinging to the cover 
of thick brier patches or overgrown 
hedge rows. But in any case, always 
try to help your dogs by so planning 
your line of march that they will hunt 
up or at least across the wind. By do- 
ing this you increase the scope of their 
scenting powers and make nature as- 
sist their efforts rather than by hunt- 
ing down wind, run the risk of your 


Just out o’reach/ 
Fs SIT patiently in a blind for hours, 
only to have ’em sail safely by just 


out o’ reach, is not our idea of a good 
time. 


We don’t believe it’s yours, either. 


That’s why we are making duck guns 
to order with an especially long range 
as made by us for the past 20 years. 
Why don’t you get one and fool ’em next 


The regular Parker Duck Guns that 
your dealer probably carries in stock kill 
farther than most guns. Ask him to 
show them, or write for catalog. 


PARKER BROS. 


Master Gun Makers 
29 Cherry St. Meriden, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agent: 
A. W. duBray, Box 102, San Francisco, 


The “Old Reliable” 


PARKER GUN 


Really Enjoy Football 
SEE EVERY PLAY 


once $19.50 


Objective 
Highest grade French 8- 
Power day and night 
achromatic lenses: rack 


weighs only 19 oz, Righi 
eyepiece individuc! - 
cus. Brand new, not 
war glass. Complete with 
leather case, postpaid in 
z oe _%, “= wr par- 
» $19.50 


De ms 10-Power, 35 MM. Prim: Sinentan, $39.50 
postpaid, by same maker, an extremely powerful glass. 
Our glasses sold on absolute money-back guarantee. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38B South St. Est. 1913 Boston, Mass. 
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Ten Heavy Blankets! 


R. Honeyford, veteran woodsman of 
the north, writes of his Woods Arctic 
Eiderdown Sleeping Robe: 


“The Arctic Eiderdown sleeping robe 
arrived and I find it takes the place of 
ten blankets and is much warmer than 
I had anticipated.” 


TheW oods ArcticEiderdownisawarm, 
snug, sleep-inviting robe of eiderdown. 
Real sleeping comfort in the open for 
every lover of the great outdoors. 


See your nearest sporting goods dealer 
or write for Free Booklet today ! 


Woods Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Address Dept. F, Ottawa, Canada 
Factory at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


PRESS-UR-SHELL VEST 
FOR USE in the FIELD and at the TRAPS 
The Perfect Way to Carry Shot Gun Shells 

No fumbl.ng for shells, they 

A. are always deposited base down 

in the fingers ready for the 

quickest possible reloading. 

} Shells are readily accessible, 

giving absolute dependability 

and uniformity of action. The 

weight is evenly distributed so 

there is no heavy, jumbled 

mass of shells to be lifted each 

time you raise your gun to 

; shoot. The Press-Ur-Shell vest 

is the safest and surest way 

to carry shells without possible 

chance for loss or damage. No 

skill or strength is required to 

operate. All vests are made of 

the best quality olive drab 8 

oz. double fill duck, giving ab- 

solute protection to your shells from rain and exposure. 

Each garment carries a guarantee on a money back basis. 

Made in sizes 34 to 44 for 12-16-20 gauge shells. Retail 

price $4.00 postage paid. Dealers write for your prices. 
Booklet on request. 

PRESS-UR-SHELL MFG. CO. 
DEPT. B-415 AVENUE C, WICHITA, KANSAS 


Snow Shoes&Skis direct from Factory 


Gld Town Snow Shoes & Skis at Factory Prices 


Made by experts. A custom-built Snow 
Shoe of the highest quality. Craftsmanship 
in our line of products has no equal. 

A post card will bring a complete story 
and prices of our line. 


OLD TOWN SNOW SHOE CoO. 
BOX 448, OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Lever action, 5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Weight 7 
Ibs. 37 inches long; barrel 20 inch; in 
$4.50 each. Ball cartrid; 


Special r 2c stamp. Bet 1308. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdway, New York City 


dogs blundering right on top of birds 
before getting their scent. In mild 
weather birds are apt to be out upon 
their feeding grounds fairly early in 
the forenoon, from eight o’clock on, 
though as the season progresses, they 
come out later and spend less time in 
the open. 

After laying up in some hedge row 
or along the border of a wood for sev- 
eral hours in the middle of the day, 
they move about again in the open for 
their afternoon feed. If the country 
is a well cultivated one, look well to 
all grain stubbles, particularly if sur- 
rounded or bordered by woodlands or 
the cover of briars or any heavy un- 
dergrowth. In less cultivated districts 
thoroughly hunt old weed fields or 
through the tall yellow broom grass 
near pines and evergreens. 


N raw cold weather hunt the wood- 

lands and tangled hedge rows near 
their feeding grounds, southerly slopes 
where grain has been grown and any 
sheltered little stubbles or patches of 
weed or dry reeds bordering some 
wooded stream or swamp. In certain 
much hunted sections of the northerly 
quail area it should be borne in mind 
that the instinct of self-preservation 
has influenced birds to remain less in 
the open than formerly. They feed 
nearer to cover, so that they may more 
readily retreat to shelter upon the ap- 
proach of danger, and though not al- 
ways a very satisfactory territory to 
hunt, birds cling much to the shelter 
of scrub oaks. This sort of country is 
excellent for shooting when it contains 
ferns or other undergrowth, but it very 
frequently is what is termed “hollow 
cover,” the ground being quite bare un- 
der the oak bushes. Here birds are apt 
to run very badly, making the most try- 
ing work for one’s dogs. 

Stunted or second growth pine woods 
are often a favorite shelter, and, if the 
country be rolling with here and there 
a little glade where wintergreen and 
wild berries grow, watch out, also, for 
a ruffed grouse. 


< IOLET” and “Primrose” were as 

pretty a pair of blue buttons as 
one could wish to see. Soft intelli- 
gent eyes of velvet brown, beautifully 
marked silky coats, and a way of go- 
ing and. carrying themselves that be- 
spoke quality and breeding in every 
move. It was a pleasure just to see 
them range out and then quarter their 
ground. When we put them down in 
the first big stubble that afternoon 
Charlie couldn’t restrain a word of ad- 
miration in his “Lord, Cap’n, ain’t 
them a pair of pictures?” We had got- 
ten home late after the morning’s hunt 
and it was now three o’clock, but we 
had an hour or two of the best of the 
afternoon before us. We were in a big 


field from which a bountiful crop of 
wheat had been harvested. Its russet 
surface dipped gently away from us, 
then rose on the far side to its boun- 
dary of dark pines. An ideal place, 
the appointed hour, and to-day was our 
day. Skimming up the far side some 
fifty yards out from the wood, “Prim” 
stopped in mid gallop, head turned at 
right angles to her body, feathered tail 
rigid. “Vi,” too, was a motionless pic- 
ture of restrained eagerness. 


EAUTIFULLY found and _ well 

backed, and when the covey rose 
and we downed three of them, the 
youthful though well-disciplined pride 
of the little dogs was a pleasure to see. 
We went into the cover, and br-r-r-r-r-r 
went a single. Careful! Careful! 
“Vi’—not too fast. “‘Prim’s’ got one” 
called Charlie, and a moment later I 
heard his gun. Then “Vi” made a nice 
point in some sweet ferns, and I man- 
aged to nail the bird when it jumped. 
Another covey over among the cedars 
near Baiting Hollow gave us some good 
shots, and we pocketed our last bird 
just as the sun sank behind the leaf- 
less oaks over the hillside. What a glo- 
rious day we had had, and as in the 
dusk we walked through the shaded 
lane of a tiny hamlet, we talked over 
each of its happy hours, filled as they 
had been with good fellowship and 
clean spert. Stopping at the little post 
office and store, we helped ourselves to 
a crisp red apple out of the open bar- 
rel and then cheerfully accepted a wel- 
come glass of ice cold cider drawn 
from the friendly keg in the root cellar. 


HUS closes one of those priceless 

days in the sportsman’s calendar. 
Its sun has gone down in its still, fros- 
ty and rose tinted glow, but it still 
lives, and long will live with us as a 
happy, clean and restful milestone 
along the sterner paths of our work-a- 
day life. 

Our labors will be lighter for the 
health and strength with which it has 
steeled lungs and sinews or cleared our 
brains, grown stale through drudgery. 
And on a winter’s evening, before the 
crackling logs of our library fire, we’ll 
often live again, in spirit, our days 
afield, perhaps close our eyes, and 
dream of silent sweet-scented pines, 
tawny fields, flashing silky-coated dogs, 
and the wir-r-r of wings. 


Modern Trapping Methods 


(Continued from page 659) 


at the thick ice with an axe, he’s about 
ready to leave our amphibious friend 
strictly alone. This difficulty can be 
overcome by employing an ice chisel; 
one with a socket into which any old 
pole can be fitted at a moment’s notice 
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being preferred. With a good chisel 
the work of cutting the holes isn’t so 
bad. Then you’ll need an ice dipper, 
for cleaning the chipped ice from the 
hole so you can see what you’re about. 
A small fire shovel with. holes drilled 
here and there through it is O. K., but 
it represents a lot of needless weight. 
When a fellow has to pack his outfit 
around, every pound counts either way. 
A small birch bent in the shape of a 
loop and with rawhide lacings or fill- 
ing, similar to the webbing of a snow- 
shoe, is the clear rig and it weighs but 
a few ounces. 


OME distance from the lodge an 

experimental hole should be cut. 
The idea is to locate a place where the 
clearance between the bottom of the 
ice and the mud is a foot or so. Make 
a V-shaped pen of dry sticks, placing 
them fairly close together and forcing 
them well down into the mud. The 
sticks must be DRY otherwise the 
beaver will chew on them instead of 
on your bait. In the back of the pen 
green poplar sticks are staked and the 
trap set in the entrance and staked to 
a good dry pole. 

A set is made by fastening green 
stuff to a dry log, say one ten feet long 
and eight inches thick. Remembering 
that the log is to be stuck in the water 
at an angle of forty-five degrees or 
thereabouts, a resting place for the trap 
is chopped out just below where the 
green sticks will be. The trap fastened 
securely in place, the log is shoved 
down into the water so that the green 
stuff will barely project below the ice. 
The idea is this: when the beaver gets 
to chewing at that green stuff his feet 
will naturally come to rest on anything 
that feels solid and if your trap has 
been arranged right you’ll nab him. 


IFFERENT plans for trapping un- 

der ice will come to any ingenius 
fellow, the idea being always to have 
your bait and trap so arranged as to 
work together. After midwinter the 
beaver’s food in his cache becomes 
soured through being so long in the 
water, and the value of a fresh green 
stick as a lure cannot be over-esti- 
mated. In making any of these water 
sets beneath the ice one should not fig- 
ure very strong on making a catch the 
first night; better wait a week and be 
sure. Cover the holes with snow, where 
you have set the traps and they won’t 
freeze so hard again. 


HE spring is the best time for trap- 

ping beaver. In the North the furs 
are good until the first of June, for 
there is ice in the streams until later 
than that sometimes. The trapper’s 
biggest difficulty in spring trapping is 
this—locating the animal. When the 
spring freshets get in full blast they 
often wash away the beaver’s dams and 
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DUCK HUNTERS HERE IS WHAT YOU HAVE) 


THE TRAVERS 
_12, 16 or 20 
Gauge 


Westley Richards 
(English) Guns 


ail 
eS 


SO acr 3 


: - tee 3 
Westley Riaease oy 
are hand made throughout by skilled workmen with Ts of experience. 
Besides being the finest shooting guns it is possible to produce, they 


are, without question, works of art—each gun a masterpiece. 
There is no other gun like a Westley Richards 


Travers ( With Automatic Ejectors 
Grad. Single Trigger, extra 
e Hand Detachable Locks, extra < 82,50 
Other Models from $225.00 to $1600.00. Single Trap Guns $375.00 and $550.00 
Guns made to order at no additional charge. 
A gun you like is worth a dozen that don’t quite satisfy. 


Full information from 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Radically new, the REVALATION Tooth Brush. 

Ever ready to use. Tube of paste carried in handle. 

Very slight pressure on tube forces paste into bristles. 

Any of the leading tooth pastes may be used. 

Long felt want fulfilled. Tubes easily replaced. 

Absolutely sanitary. 

The brushes may be changed as often as desired. 

Indestructible handle will last a lifetime. 

On travels, vacations, in the office, or at home, there is 

None so good as the REVALATION. 

Postpaid, $1.50. New brushes, 35c. Send Check or Money Order. 
- Distributors wanted. Exclusive territory. 


F. R. A. G. CORPORATION 
Dept. C, 4933 Boulevard North Bergen, N. J. 


BEEN LOOKING FOR 


The 
NEOSHO 
HUNTER 


The builders of Arrowhead Canoes have achieved another triumph in this wonderful little 
hunting and fishing boat for Outboard Motors or rowing. Non-sinkable; has built-in 
sponsons full length. Safe, Fast, trong and Seaworthy.— Weight, 90 lbs.— Length, 12 ft.— 
Width, 42in. (Winner of the Gold Cup yacht tender race). Write tor full particulars. 


ST. LOUIS-MERAMEC CANOE CO., 3rd & Marshall Sts., VALLEY PARK, MO. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a 68-page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, etc. 


i Offer 


The 8 beautiful fish and game 
pictures shown herewith are re- 
produced in briliiant color on 
heavy art paper, size 9x12 inches, 
from original oil paintings by 
Wm. Harnden Foster. We will 
send you this set of pictures 
FREE of CHARGE, on receipt 
of $1.00 for a year’s subscription 

3 to National Sportsman. 


----ORDER BLANK ---- 
National Sportsman Magazine, 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 fish and game pictures. 
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ells, kills 
y, 30 and 


gauge. 


vis HY-POWER chambered for 9”: 
. Made in 12 sausy,¢ 
32” barrels. Price, $35:00. 
Davis PREMIER made in 12-16: and $ 
26-28-30-32 inch barrels. Price $36.00, © 
Davis MAXIMIM; ag it end 
choked for_ short rush ting. 
Target 70% at 35— a 12 ‘aah 
in, bi 16 ga.- barrels, 


ed not pay 
over SSS. 00 for @ 
Long Range Duck 
Gun if you se- 
lect a Davis. 
Every Gun 
Proof 
Tested. 


Tf you 

want a plain, 

jow-priced Gun 

write us or ask 

your dealer about the 

Davis AJAX, Built ex- 

pressly for the man who 

wants a good, plain, 

reliable knock-about 

Gun at a low price. Made 

in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 

Every Davis Gun, whether 

lowest or highest priced, is proof 

tested with an excessive load, Davis Guns 
were established in 1853 by N. B. Davis 
and are going stronger than ever in 1925. 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer. 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90E Chambers Street, New York 


The great Horned Ow! 
is the best crow getter 


FOR SHOOTING CROWS) 
| 


GREB. ‘ADAMY Wien 


OVER ani: UNDER 


De Luxe Grade---12-16-20 Gauge 
Finest mechanical construction; a ndidly $1 65 


finished; highly engraved nderful 
value at our special price. 

Shipped C. O. D. with peletions a 
examination on receipt of $1 


back if not satisfed. Catalog “F” FREE. 
SLOANS SPORTING GOODS CO. 


F88 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 
Sole Authorized Distributor for Greb. Adamy 


Improve Your Shooting 
SUPER TARGET MODEL—Only $7.95 


Every sportsman, trapper and hunter . 
will want one of these well balanced 
.22 Cal., 7-shot teveet shooting re- Hr 
volvers. Shoots the va Be aay — / 
long and long rifle cartridges 
curately rifled for fine marksmanship. ie 
barrel, American made. Blue finish, large range 
grips. We are making the price especially low, only 
$7.95, saetepe Paid. ee or 

ey refunde e cannot ac 
at this low price unless accompanied with $1. 00 deposit. 

EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING GoRr.. 
258 Broadway, Dept. 559 ew York 


of 


Eeatc 
Po an ooly $1.86 plas few 
See R Ree rae ake, 


the animals do not even attempt to re- 
pair-them at that time. Practically no 
repair work is done in the spring. The 
beavers have no particular job on hand, 
they can stop anywhere, on any stream 
and get a square meal from the fresh 


iigreen willow, etc., and in consequence 


they are really nothing more or less 
than cones. 


| A. of Bird and Animal 


Vision 
(Continued from page 651) 


unable to discern objects except at ex- 
tremely short range. Yet some types 
of insects have eyes that in structure 
are exceedingly complex. The wasp 
has two compound eyes composed of 
several hundred facets and three sim- 
ple eyes which are placed in the fore- 
head. These latter might be regarded 
as “windows,” for while they admit 
light the wasp has no power of vision 
through them. 


MAN has a sharper eye than most 
mammals. The sense of sight 
with which he has been endowed is de- 
scribed as binocular and stereoscopic, 
qualities which enable him to concen- 
trate both eyes on a single object at 
once and also to judge distance ac- 
curately. Many species of birds have 
what is called monocular vision, grouse, 
pigeons and poultry being familiar ex- 
amples. In such birds there is a wide 
range of vision, two extensive visual 
fields being under observation at one 
and the same time. This must prove 
almost. invaluable to those ground fre- 

uenting: birds that are most likely to 
‘be beset by furred and feathered ene- 
mies. A fowl having this form of vi- 
sion has power to suppress the vision 
of one eye the while concentrating auto- 
matically with the other. This may 
be noted in the farmyard or about the 
chicken run. A hen, conscious of the 
presence of a hawk that is soaring far 
overhead, will invariably have one: eye 
fixed upon the menacing bird of prey, 
the other being purposely directed: to- 
wards the ground. In this manner is 
the sight of one eye suppressed. Some 
men have acquired the ability to su- 
press the sight of one eye, particularly 
in trap shooting and on the rifle range. 
Usually however if it is found neces- 
sary to subdue the vision of one eye 
it is most effectually done by closing 
the lids. 

Gifted with such acute sight it is in- 
deed surprising that so many birds are 
injured and killed by striking against 
telegraph wires and wire fences. One 
would imagine that such hazards would 
be easily avoided by the flying crea- 
tures. Upland game birds in particu- 
lar seem to have great difficulty in ob- 
serving wire, especially if the fence or 
line has but recently been erected. 


‘INDEED so high was the.game bird 


mortality from this cause on Scottish 
moors that it was found advisable to 
affix small tin plates to fences, these 
swinging from the top wire at inter- 
vals of a few yards serve to warn the 
fast flying grouse. And yet the wood- 
cock, one of our swiftest and most er- 
ratic flying birds, can without diffi- 
culty dart at high speed through a 
close-set thorny thicket. 

There is a wide range of color in the 
eyes of birds. The house sparrow has 
an eye of brown shade; the iris of the 
pelican is pearly white, while that of 
the cormorant is green. In the Cali- 
fornia woodpecker the eyes undergo 
several changes of color as the bird 
develops and matures. When the gos- 
hawk is hatched the eyes are blue which 
in course of time gives place to a 
yellow shade and later to red. A simi- 
lar process takes place in the iris of 
the golden eagle. The male merganser 
has a carmine eye, that of the female 
is yellow. Yet in the closely related 
Red. Breasted Merganser the eyes of 
both sexes are alike. 

Of animate creatures gifted with 
sight, birds alone close their eyes when 
the last sleep time has come. The tired 
head droops, the eyelids close and the 
marvelous vision dims in the longest 
night of all. Mammals, including man, 
pass from-this life open-eyed. Nature 
has been kind to the birds and sends 
them to sleep at the last. 


HEN a halibut is first hatched it 

swims in an upright position just 
as a trout or salmon does. Also, as 
one might reasonably expect, its eyes 
are placed one on each side of the 
head. But, examination of a mature 
fish of this species reveals the fact that 
both eyes are situate on one side of the 
head, on the right side if the fish fre- 
quented northern waters, on the left if 
it swam in the more tepid equatorial 
seas. What then has happened to this 
finny creature? Has Nature turned 
magician? For here is an example of 
modification that is almost past belief. 
It seems that after swimming around 
for a short period of time, the young 
halibut, impelled by some mysterious 
instinct, foresakes the orthodox position 
of a fish in water, turns over on one 
side, swims horizontally and somewhat 
awkwardly and when resting or hiding 
lies flat upon the bottom of the sea. 
This behavior is henceforth normal and 
permanent. But the eye which is un- 
fortunate enough to be on what is now 
the “lower” side of the fish evidently 
concludes that its future outlook is 
bound to be somewhat gloomy and mo- 
notonous. So it at once proceeds to 
move to the “upper” side where there 
is something to be seen other than 
sand and shingle. Strange to say, the 
optic nerves have been so arranged 
that there is suitable provision made 
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for the accommodation of this roving 
eye of the halibut. In but three or 
four days from the time the eye begins 
its migration the operation is complete. 
And then, even if the eyes have a 
“erossed” look and the facial expres- 
sion is somewhat forbidding, the fish 
has the satisfaction of having accom- 
plished an ocular operation which is 
not only unique in its character but is 
probably without parallel in the entire 
realm of Nature. 


The Funny Side of Deer 
Hunting 


(Continued from page 648) 


buck sank in a whirl of water, and was 
not again seen until, two weeks later, 
his carcass washed up on a sea-beach 
at the mouth of the river. I questioned 
Paris concerning his unfortunate lack 
of restraint. He blushed (I think) and 
looked shamefaced. “To tell you the 
trufe, Cap’n,” he said, “I know I done 
wrong. But I was so hongry that 
everything in me tell me for to knock 
um. If I hadn’t been so hongry I 
would have had more sense. But when 
I done see dat meat, I jest rise up and 
knock um!” 


He Hung Himself 


N the Blue Mountains of Lebanon 

County, Pennsylvania, for almost a 
score of years a huge stag with one 
horn eluded the many hunters who 
went in his pursuit. At length, how- 
ever, his fated hour came. He stood 
up on his hind feet to eat some tender 
shoots on an oak tree, when his single 
antler became wedged between two 
stout oak limbs. There he remained 
captive until Thomas Ney, a hunter of 
considerable note, came upon him. It 
is said that the magnanimous sports- 
man set free the stag, cutting off one 
of the oak limbs with his hunting axe. 
After giving him his chance for free- 
dom, the hunter accepted his own 
chance for venison, and brought down 
the stag with a single shot at a dis- 
tance of seventy yards. 


An Astonishing Buck 


Two good hunters started a fine buck 
at sundown. He was shot at and badly 
bloodied but the darkness fell, and the 
stag made good his escape. However, 
So positive were the men that he could 
be successfully followed that they de- 
cided to ride the woods the next morn- 
ing in search of him. After a short 
while, as they were riding down an 
open sandy ridge, where the hoofs of 
their horses made very little noise, 
they were surprised and delighted to see 
their buck stretched out on the sand. 
The man who had shot him dismounted, 


Of course—he won't, but if he 
should, no damage would result. 
You see, it’s a New STANLEY 
Super Vac and it will not break. 
You have always thought of a 
vacuum bottle as something fragile 
—something that some jolt or jar 
might break and ruin or lose its 
liquid contents. There is no need 
of risking such disappointment 
now. The first cost is the last 
cost. 


The New STANLEY Super VAC 
is guaranteed to carry safely your 
favorite beverage—hot or cold. 


Within the last few months a recently 

developed process has made possible 

an improved, efficient,’ all-steel bottle 

which permits an absolute triple guar- 

antee—that it will retain temperature 

—that it will not leak or break. 

“*Out - of - Door -Cookery”’ containing valuable receipes for 

camp ceoking and picnic luncheons sent Free upon request. 
Stanley Insulating Co., Dept. O., Great Barrington, Mass. 


STANLEY SUPERVAC 


Me New nor-breakable Vacuum Bottle wth the Triple Guarantee 


SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS—1875 to 1881 
By JAMES B. GILLETT 
A book that will appeal to everyone interested in Western Life; it is the most absorbing 
narrative yet written on the subject. He describes in detail the great gun fight that wiped 
out the Sam Bass gang, the most thrilling tale ever published in book form. Covers the range 
life very completely. It will grip and hold you from start to finish, detailing with vivid real- 
ism the life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, keen-eyed guardians of the Texas Frontier. 
Illustrated with Photos of Western Frontiersmen. 332 pages. Cloth, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 W. 57th St., New York City 


Where America’s foremost sportsmen meet. | 
You'll see the V L & D KNOCKABOUT 
Francotte’s marvelous hand-made Belgian 
Gun. For field or trap this gun has no 
superiors. The prices are American. 
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RING your shotgun or rifle through the 

season bright as new with Hoppe’s. Gets 
all primer and. powder residue. Removes lead- 
ing and jacket metal deposits. Prevents rust. 
Preserves good shooting and resale value. 
Send 10c stamp for sample. 

For the working parts always use Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. Free from acid or thinner— 
it’s pure. Light, penetrating, yet highest 
viscosity. Doesn’t gum. 


Ask your dealer. Write us for free Guide. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20ycears the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2311 NORTH 8TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. Guaranteed 
forever. Sure lighting. No flint, no friction. 


If your sporting- 
goods dealer can- 
not supply you, 
send 50c. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


SALESMEN, DEMON- 
STRATORS, DEALERS— 
Write for our very at- 
tractive ptoposition. 


Packed 12 in artistic display 
box. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway New York City 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘siower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. AD 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


—takers of more prize bass in 
14 years of “Field & Stream’s” 
Contests than all other arti- 
ficial minnows combined. 
Send for free Tackle Book and Fish Pictures 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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leaned his gun against a tree, and went 
over to the fallen monarch. The other 
hunter looked on. In an attempt to 
turn the deer over, to discover the 
nature of his wounds, the dismounted 
hunter seized the creature by his big 
horns. Instantly, he was hurled to the 
ground by the buck as he sprang up, 
leaped amazingly, and showed as clean 
heels and as spirited a white tail as 
ever hunters beheld. The hunter on 
the horse was too astonished to shoot. 
It was not the wounded buck at all, but 
the same kind of a buck had been 
asleep on the sand! The quiet ap- 
proach of the hunters had not been de- 
tected. Then, in my own opinion, the 
buck must have been slightly deaf, for 
when a deer’s eyes are shut, his ears 
are open. Neither buck was seen again. 


A Strange Case of Buck Fever 


When a hunter is at all liable to buck 
ague, it is a fatal thing to get his tem- 
perature up. This is sometimes done 
unawares by a friend who, in calling 
to him, whistling to him, or making 
signals to him, starts his pulse to rac- 
ing and his eyes to seeing things (never 
the sights on his gun, however). 


WAS once witness of a strange case 

of this kind. We were hunting in 
open woods, and the land was level. 
The day was clear and balmy. Before 
us was a long thicket, with the bushes 
not over three feet high. Five of us 
were posted at the head of this. It 
looked too easy. If anything comes out, 
I thought, it will be peach pie. I even 
eased my mind about that member of 
our party who was of a flighty dispo- 
sition. Surely, I reasoned, under such 
perfect conditions, if anything gets up 
he will not be excited. The woods were 
as silent as a cave; in the blue sky a 
buzzard was lazily wheeling. There 
didn’t seem to be any likelihood of a 
deer’s being near. But suddenly the 
drivers started one. It came out in 
slow, graceful lopes. “A lamb to the 
slaughter,” I muttered. I never saw 
a deer run more unconcernedly. Its 
gait was lazy; it seemed to be tempting 
us. But it doubtless knew its busi- 
ness; for it picked the man liable to the 
fever. I don’t know if he saw the deer 
but one of the standers, nearer him 
than I, feared that he did not; so he 
shouted in a low, raucous way, “It’s 
a fine buck! Shoot! Shoot!” 


HE hunter sprang from his log; he 

whirled round in an excited way; 
he descried something flying over him, 
and let loose both barrels at it. He 
had shot at the circling buzzard! The 
buck, meanwhile, passed him easily, 
seeming to give a knowing wink as he 
did so. When questioned concerning 
his extraordinary behavior, the hunter 
simply said defensively; “A mist 


seemed to come over my eyes, and I 
shot at what I saw moving.” It sounds 
unaccountable, but other sportsmen 
have doubtless seen the same kind of 
a thing done. This unfortunate didn’t 
even kill the buzzard! To this day, 
the stand where the incident occurred 
is known as the Buzzard Stand. 


“De Cunnel Done Shoot!” 


On a deer hunt one day, the negro 
drivers had been a good deal disgusted 
by the abominable missing that had 
been done by a lot of amateurs. They 
seemed to be getting all the shots, 
whereas the best sportsman of the 
crowd, an old Southern colonel, had 
had no chance. At last, toward the 
close of the day, far off in a wildwood 
fastness, was heard a gun whose sound 
the drivers readily recognized. One of 
them turned in a relieved way to his 
comrades. ‘“Let’s put on de pot, boys, 
de Cunnel done shoot!” That was a 
genuine tribute indeed! 


Scared Him to Death 


EPBURN MORRISON, a_ good 
deer hunter, told me this story. 
“One day I was standing at the head 
of a myrtle thicket, when three bucks 
walked out broadside. One was much 
larger than the other two. I let drive 
at the big one first, and then at an- 
other. Both deer fell. The third ran 
on to another stander. When I went 
up to mine, I could find but one, the 
small one. I went over to the other 
stander, and found that he had my big 
buck. He had shot at the other buck 
also but had missed it. He believed 
that he had killed the large one. But 
when I explained that I had shot as he 
was presenting one broadside, and he 
as the buck was turning the other, and 
as all the buckshot had struck on my 
side, I must have done the execution. 
The truth is that the large buck had 
started on, though mortally wounded. 
The shock of the second gun firing at 
him brought him down, although the 
shot themselves had not struck him.” 
So in the sport of deer hunting there 
are many ways to get enjoyment other 
than by killing a deer. There’s sport 
in the comradeship of genial men in the 
woods together; there’s pleasure in the 
woods themselves; and there are the 
stories that are told of the day’s ex- 
periences that, though they may re- 
count hard luck, are perhaps of more 
human interest than flat tales of dead 
shots. I am not saying that I do not 
like to make dead shots on deer. Every 
time I make one I change the size of 
my hatband. But I mean that there 
are a hundred other things besides the 
actual killing to relieve a man’s feel- 
ings and to make deer hunting worth 
while. 
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Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued from page 653) 








Having erected the fence, the next 
thing is to get after the vermin. Keep 
all dogs out, even those you know that 
may seem friendly. Have open box 
traps, here, there, and everywhere, for 
cats, possums and ’coons. These ani- 
mals will climb over the fence in spite 
of everything—unless you use the very 
expensive fencing. Bait your live box 
traps with fish and place them along 
your fence, both inside and outside. A 
good plan is to have a hole in the fence, 
of such a type that every fox, skunk, 
mink or weasel, running along the out- 
side of the fence, is invited inside. 
Thus, such an animal in entering your 
place would enter by way of a trap 
from which he could not escape, instead 
of getting into the game farm and 
destroying the birds. 




























N the proper season, you can procure 
salable furs, while out of season 
you can secure your vermin alive and 
sell them alive. Every little helps: 
your boys will want pocket money even 
if you or your keeper should not be in- 
terested in that phase of game farm- 
ing. Then, too, boys are always irxter- 
ested in the trapping and shooting of 
such animals, 

When you have eliminated the ver- 
min—of which I will give you details 
in later articles—which I presume you 
will want to do yourself, with the aid 
of your boys, you will consider more 
seriously and definitely whether you 
will go into game breeding on a large , it ire @ 
and high paying plan from the begin- aN / hi; ] r 2 Citi 
ning, or go into it gradually by breed- is 4 a WI a i ) “ eae 
ing just one kind of bird or one kind 
of animal. If you plan to breed game 
on a large scale, as most Americans do 
things, you will require a married game 
keeper. If you want to do the work 
yourself, it is wiser to begin gradu- 
ally and gain experience. 





















just a few cents 

























NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


and Razors. One side shows | § en Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 


any individual photograph, or any la Lib No Heating Is Necessary 
kind of design preferred. Blades Al ana Restore the finish on five guns 
{ i 


en IN EVERY COUNTY 






ECURING a good game keeper re- 

quires a great deal of care and 
thought, as well as right advertising. 
One good game keeper whom I met out 
West has a family of children who are 
nature lovers and thus are a tremen- 
dous help to their parents, to say noth- 
ing of their parents’ employers. On 12-gauge, Hammerless, es SE 
the other hand, I had a game keeper Foe: 4: ute. oe Pescneseaae™ 


who had a large family of children e 
Model 43-A 
Same Victorious Mlarlin 


who were not at all interested in help- 
ing their parents with the birds, though 
I think this was more the fault of the 

Shooting a Marlin, Mark Arie won the greatest victory of all at the 1925 
Grand American Trap Shooting Tournament—the Class AA Championship. 
Score perfect—200x200. 


parents than of the children. When 
you are engaging your game keeper, 

Shooting a Marlin, Homer Clark won the Professional Championship. 
Score 199x200. 


remember you are also engaging his 
Victorious at the traps, Marlin Shotguns get the game in the hunting field. 


family, for a game keeper’s wife and 
children always help a great deal about 

Buy a Marlin—bore and barrel length to suit you. Ask your dealer. 
Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 


the birds. A California game breeder, 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. . 










finest steel, handles clear as glass and in ten minutes for $1.00. 


unbreakable. Position worth $100 to $200 Det at . 
per month, We train you. ‘na New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
S Dept. F-11 BRADFORD, PA. 








































whom I visited several times, received 
a scathing letter one day from a woman 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse'or any kind of 
hide tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, 
and made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves 
or any garment for men and women, 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
a SKINS —_ as fox, coon, skunk, mink, musk- 

rat, etc., made into permeate of latest style. FURS 
REPAIRED OR REMODEL Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE CATALOG AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to take off 
and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world.. 
576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GIBBS TRAPS 


“Single-Grip” 

Lighter,small- 

er and better 

than other 

single - grip 

traps for same 

animals. 

No. |. Muskrat, mink, etc., 

25cea., $2.50 doz. Prepaid. 

No. 2. Fox, skunk, etc., 40c 

and kill muskrat, °2” $4.50 doz. Prepaid. 

mink, marten,etc. No.3. Lynx, wildcat, etc., 

Will catch and 65cea., $7.35 doz. Prepaid. 

hold ‘coon, skunk, No. 4, Beaver, wolf, etc., 

wea c. 80cea., $9.00 doz. Prepaid. 

cea. (less than No broken springs. Gibbs 

oo waggle coil springs don’t break. If 

per doz., prepaid. your dealer won't supply 
you sendtous. All traps abso- 
lutely guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. G-11 Chester, Pa. 


“Two-Trigger” 
The best game 
traps ever made. 
The ing of 
them all. 
Millions in use. 
No “Wring-offs.” 
No damage to 
pelts. Does not 
have to be set to 
drown. Willcatch 


[DES TANNED 


And made into rugs, scarfs, 
coats, etc., and your game heads mounted. 


Over 60 years’ experience with furs is your as- 


surance of reliability and best workmanship. 

Gives full information. Write 
Free Catalog today for your copy. 
Workmanship Guaranteed 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


“-s TRAPPERS 


mad we CHARGE ly Sal TEED 


a 


ein d , 
oh. ay te hee paid— pt returns. 
Our success in yu years of FAIR 
DEALING 7 in America’s ers ur nates means 
more money for your furs. vores send a shipment 
pare. fet our price list absolutely a You i 

table fur seasonif you ship your furs 
"s MON SUMMERFIELD & MPANY” 
312-314 N. Main Street Dept. 133, St. Louis, Mo. 


OWN THE WORLD'S BEST ARMS! 


Ultra modern arms, 

5 body armor, Sinevaters, Poison gas 
Pistols, ete. — J 

Pacifie Arms » San Frenstenn, Calif. 
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for selling her some rather high-priced 
eggs that were not fertile, while the 
other lots she had had in previous 
years were so good. Upon inquiry, the 
game breeder discovered his keeper had 
been disposing of eggs on his own ac- 
count. If your prospective game keeper 
arrives smoking an old pipe, you had 
better not keep him as he will be more 
or less lazy. If he lights a cigarette 
every few minutes, he is too nervous 
and impatient to succeed and he will 
not be a success with your neighbors, 
for he must study them as well as your 
neighbors’ cats and dogs. A man might 
succeed as president of the United 
States, yet fail at game breeding. 


F you could secure one of those En- 

glish women, who are around middle- 
age, who ride horses, who shoot lions 
and .tigers, you might have the best 
type of game keeper, next to a Scots- 
man. Personally, I like the canny 
Scotsman best of all, although I have 
seen some good English and Irish keep- 
ers. 

In game farming, as in every thing 
else, you will have to gain experience 
as you go along, but I will be glad to 
help you as much as is possible by my 
advice if you write me. Do not become 
discouraged if things go wrong or be- 
cause the work seems difficult. You 
will be successful when you think least 
of success. Many game breeders have 
stuck through the hard part of their 
work and are now reaping their re- 
ward. I just had a wire from a breeder 
in Alberta, advising a relisting of his 
stock for the late summer issues: This 
season’s breeding includes—400 pairs 
of redhead ducks; 250 pairs of can- 
vasbacks; 600 pairs of sharp tail 
grouse; 300 pairs of Hungarian par- 
tridges; 200 pairs of ruffed grouse; 
other birds. Send for price list. 


HIS breeder started in a small way, 

with the idea of saving birds and 
eggs from his spring plowing and has 
gradually found that breeding wild 
birds is more profitable than running 
a grain and dairy farm. 

Some people think that breeding wild 
birds and animals on farms will mean 
the annihilation of the wild birds in 
their native state! This is an absurd 
idea, as is also the idea of putting a 
check on game breeding. Did stock 
raisers annihilate horses, cows, goats, 
sheep, yaks, camels, llamas, turkeys, et 
cetera? Game breeding is a phase of 
conservation that is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Another idea that comes to the front 
rather frequently: Is there not a dan- 
ger, in game bird breeding, of an over- 
supply? There is no possibility of this 
happening in our day and generation 
at least; in fact, I think it will be many 
years before game breeders can supply 


the present demand for birds, to say 
nothing of the increased future de- 
mand. At present, some breeders have 
orders for their birds three years 
ahead. None of them can keep up with 
their orders. There is no chance of 
the market being over-supplied. 


Game Breeding Questions 


(Mr. Corsan will answer queries 
relative to the raising of birds, as 
space permits. Address him care For- 
EST AND STREAM Editorial Rooms.) 


Query: Is it, possible to-raise sage 
hens on a game farm?—T. T. C., Co- 
lumbus, Mont. 

Answer: In your section it is quite 
possible. You will notice that the sage 
grouse are eating more and more 
grains every year, such grains as 
spring wheat, buckwheat, rye and oats, 
and that they are eating less sage 
leaves. Thus, they must be developing 
a gizzard gradually. It is their eating 
of sage bush leaves that makes their 
flesh rather objectionable. 


Food Supply for the Auto 
Camper 
(Continued from page 668) 


cided flavor of coal oil, so rich are some 
of the coastal harbors with crude pe- 
troleum. But in Texas, and around the 
Gulf Coast, oysters and fish may be 
had. One can go out in the bayous and 
get the fish with his own tackle. 

The day when one could live on game 
shot from an automobile has gone by. 
Occasionally, along the highways, game 
is sighted, and in large regions the au- 
tumnal drives would give one occasional 
sight of quail, rabbits and similar pro- 
vender. Fishing is far and away more 
productive of table food than shooting. 
But neither is worth depending on, un- 
less one has unlimited time, and _ is 
willing to stop in bottoms and in back 
country to await the proper conditions 
for good shooting, or good fishing. All 
things considered, fishing is good only 
a few days a season in most streams, 
and hunting is never good, save in the 
remotest regions, and then subject to 
vagaries of supply and demand, li- 
censes and local conditions. 


AM along the main thoroughfares 
of the country we found milk. The 
arid regions and occasional communi- 
ties may be excepted. We start with 
two or three-quart milk bottles. We 
meet milk men on their rounds in the 
morning hours and trading milk bottles 
with the local dealer, obtained this pre- 
cious food. Thus we exchanged Indi- 
ana bottles in Illinois, California bot- 
tles in Kansas, Ohio bottles in Tennes- 
see, etc., and as generally the state and 
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place, as well as dealer’s name is blown 
in a bottle, communities where there 
is much tourist traffic are apt to find 
on their doorsteps, delivered by the 
milk dealers, bottles that came in auto- 
mobiles hundreds and thousands of 
miles. And, alas! the bottles do not 
always hold the same quantity for a 
quart and, occasionally, a surly milk 
peddler refuses to make a swap—which 
only adds to the zest of the traveling. 
There are a few places, a few stores, 
where the tourist will receive stale 
bread, or eleven for the dozen, and the 
worst of the bargain, generally. We 
ran into such a town in Kentucky and 
another in Iowa—there are a few in 
every state, probably, or at least in 
eastern and southern states. 

















800 
What's 
Going On! 


Carry aclear, accurate, powerful 


Vest- Pocket TELESCOPE 


$2.00 (Genuine Wollansak 
Postpaid, with limp Leather a 
A powerful, precise monocular, quickly and accurately 
adjustable to either eye. Brings distant objects close, 
in full detail, without the ‘‘vibration” present in 
higher power ‘scopes or binoculars. Handsome black 
baked-in enamel with non-slip grip. Guaranteed both 
by this company and by maker: one of the finest lens 
makers in the world. Fits any vest pocket (only 3% 
in. long) yet has full six magnifications. Glove 
leather case included. A handsome, practical ‘scope 
for your own use. or for a gift. Money back if not 
eae satisfied. Check, money order or C.0.D. 
$2.00 postpaid. 
Boston Sporting Goods Co. 
80 BOYLSTON Dept.. G, BOSTON, MASS. 













































Sturdy 
' Dependable 
A. serviceable wrist watch 
that stands the bumps of outdoor use 


better than higher. priced delicate 
_ watches, Tells time in the dark. 













HE tourists on the highways trade 
information about stores, dealers, 
communities. Some towns on the main 
thoroughfares are losing thousands of 
dollars trade during the summer 





WONDERFUL NEW DECOY 


Blow ’Em Up— Fold ’Em Up 
ARRY ad dozen in your pocket. Weigh but 2 - 
Gencmhy Huntersev here use an: 











e o h ° gaat Airtite Decoys fool the wi 
Carbon tanks 





parks for tourists is generally backed Pfui bach Deake gna Hen 


by garages, which want night rentals, | S029°% giesk Goose, $48 0 dos: 
restaurants, which hate meals cooked 
outdoors, and hotels which seek to force 
tourists into dinners, beds and break- 
fasts. 

The fact of the matter is, tourists 
know these places. They scurry 
through them, making long runs to 
dodge them. They simply won’t pa- 
tronize them, and they do seek the com- 
munities where camp grounds and con- 
veniences are provided. In those towns 
they go to the restaurants for “store 
meals.” They go to the hotels for the 
occasional “bedrooms and baths,” and 
they go to the garages there for parts, 
repairs and gas, oil and tires. 













Rirtite Decoy Co. 


Dept. D vecoy * tok 













e< NITRO-SPECIAL 
- ONLY $29.00 


(CIN U.S.) 

O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 











































HE more experienced tourists often 
resort to the plan of one meal in 
a restaurant a day. This is usually 
the “regular dinner” at noon, which 
they can obtain: in an hour, whereas 
the same meal would take nearly two 
hours to prepare in the open. When 
in a hurry, as running on a daily mile- 
age schedule, this extra hour is im- 
portant. It saves a good deal of bother 
when the weather is stormy, too. We 
found, in fleeing before the autumnal 
rains the length of Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas, that restaurants saved the 


equivalent of ten to twenty miles a day RAISE E CHINCHILLA SAUER GUNS 










Every 
gun tested 

with an ex- 
tremeload. A 


LYMAN No. 48-W 


For Winchester 54, .270 Cal. 


The sight recommended by prominent riflemen 
for this new bolt action rifle. Micrometer “click” 
adjustments. Each “click’’ changes point of im- 
pact approximately 44” horizontally or laterally at 
100 yards. Easily mounted. At your dealer’s; 
or mailed direct, ‘complete with target disc as 
shown, for $11.50. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn, 


Ue LYMAN SIGHTS 


They Better Your Aim 
























standardized 
gun built only 

in .410, 26 in., 20- 
ga. 28in., 16-ga. 2 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogué 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


































—we made that many more miles by 
taking restaurant meals when they FUR RABBITS & $ Scam 
were convenient, as at noon, or when rin scaiiwe anwals 
we had the choice of getting a meal 
in the dark, or at a table in town. 


e ore 
F rult should always be a part of the SUTBOOR. ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING Co COMPANY 
tourists’ menu. Apples, oranges, lem- 138 Gutdeor Buliding, Kanses City, Missouri Double Barrel Gune, 


: ver and Under 
ons, or the like, must be had, even at Sane tee 
some little expense. Touring condi- iflec, Automatic 
tions are irregular and disturbing. 


Rifles, Automatic Pistols. 
Address Sole American Agents 
Fruit does more to keep one in good 
health than medicine. 





































HAVE YOU DOGS FOR SALE? 


A display advertisement in our Kennel 
Section will bring results, Just now, 
hunting dogs are in-demand, - Forms close 
the first of the month preceding issue. 








THE MILFORD COMPANY 
MILFORD - - DELAWARE 
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HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 

Heads, animals, birds and fic 

mounted, skins tanned and 

into rugs and ladies’ furs. oo 

heads, fur etc., for sale. List. 


rugs, 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 mares AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


- 


~ F riends Stay With CHARLEY 


oe aw ids Hotel 
jeune County >: 


£ 


LION: AND CAT HUNTING 


Will handle parties for lion and 
cat hunting this winter in Arizona 
and New Mexico. We have one 


of the finest pack of dogs in the |} 
Make your | 


country, none better. 
arrangements now. Address: 


Ernest Miller 


Elkhorn Ranch 
BOZEMAN MONTANA 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write for full information of Yellowstone Park Pack 
trips, summer pack trips in ‘Mountains, with 
splendid fishing all the way. Up- to-date’ “outfits, . 

Summer boarders at the ich, 

Parties for Moose, Bear, Deer,” Elk’ and 

Sheep. Sage hen shooting in season. ‘ 

Mountain Sheep season’ opens ‘September 15th,’ closes 

November 15th. Bear -all year; Moosé**month of 

October under special license. Personal sefvice, licensed 

guides, complete camp eqtiipment, -, best of saddle 
rses. 


RED ‘ROCK: RANCH 
CRYSTAL }CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond’ & Simiison 
son, Jackson’ Hole, Wyoming 
Address ase S. SIMPSON References Furnished 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you really want to know Shae you can 
lace a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow. fast and 
cep growing, let us tell = Where, When and How, ote. 
It is all in our new AVOCADO and the Deve 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of 
most wonderfully profitable business mere, the flag, and 
évery statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Aeetals groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or 
one it re | — back - = year after year. SQUARE 
DE Lorrain Arcade, East 


AL co., 
Flagler ‘st. miami. Frida 


) ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS <,.2°"%,.:"° 


with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 


practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdoor sports, get a Zip Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force-and learn 
that quick and sure 
If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
ise tii iat rn. - shooter com- 
Pp or three f send stamps, coin or money o 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. (02, Columbia. aC. 
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Differ is often anticipated in 
preparation of such dishes as oatmeal, 
and cook breakfast foods. generally. 
As a.matter of fact, it is just as easy 
to cook these foods over a grid on an 
open fire, as over a cook stove. And 
if the tourists are alert, they will have 


|fresh milk to eat on their breakfast 


foods, too. They may, perhaps, have 
their breakfast food at night, but what 
odds against that? 


OME dishes are especially attractive 
in the outdoors. Thus when the 
bread becomes dried out and hard, if 


{it is broken into a frying pan with the 


bacon grease, and then wet down with 
a cupful of water, covered and fried, in 
the steam, stizring occasionally, the 
old “bread scouse” of sailor fame, or 
Dutch “fried bread” is had. The dry 
slices, dipped ‘in eggs beaten up, with 
a cup or two of milk, are fried in hot 
grease,-and this. is French toast. 
‘Flapjacks.are aceording to the an- 
cient | formula—flour, “one cup, ‘one 
spoonful of ‘baking powder, one spoon- 
ful of. ‘Saltgogtirred thin enough with 
water, and then fried. in the pan, with 
grease. But cornmeal, oatmeal, sweet 
corn, chopped up. beef, oysters, clams, 
or alniost afiything: edible, from fish to 
grain; stirred-into the batter makes 
“fritters,” and- always, an egg or two 


| stirred into“the* batter improves flap- 


jacks. And perhaps a hand full of 
raisins in the last two pansful will give 
all hands the “sweet” that appetites 
demand for dessert.” 


aa recipes, menus and food 
lists are‘an*dbomination. The tour- 
ist seeks new experiences. If he keeps 
steadily to the two or three home dishes 
for his meals,he will lose a great many 
excellent foods. He must constantly be 
alert for the “barbecues,” “hot dogs,” 
“specials to-day,” and local, regional 
and even individual favorite “messes,” 
if he would eat the best in the place 
where the best is had—of each thing. 

There are certain conditions when 
the tourist party will find itself need- 
ing some special dish. Thus on a hot, 
dusty’ and monotonous drive across 
miles on miles of breathless, uninter- 
esting country, a pint of ice cream for 
each individual may change the whole 
aspect of the day, in retrospect. Ice 
cream, with perhaps a handful of soda 
crackers or cookies, or cake, will serve 
as a whole meal, giving nourishment in 
plenty, and by the same token, chang- 
ing the landscape from one of heat- 
stricken woe to a pleasant and cheer- 
ful land. 


N the other hand, one may have en- 
™ tered a cold, autumnal rain storm, 
with sleety chill. Roads are difficult. 
Scurrying dread of being stalled per- 
haps for weeks settles upon the driver, 


‘and all hands grow gloomy, and as 


hunger increases the day wanes. Some 
where ahead is a town. Little by little 
the distance is cut down. Signs say it 
is “10 miles,” then “8 miles” and then, 
to every one’s disgust, a sign looms in 
the gathering mist, declaring it is “12 
miles” (literally, signs say these 
things!). But at last there is a glim- 
mering of lights in the distance. The 
road twists down and around into the 
valley—most towns are in valleys— 
and in a dark and deserted street one 
sees the sign “Cafe,” or “Restaurant,” 
or “Famous Lunch Room.” Hungry, 
chilled through, with perhaps twenty 
miles yet to do to good roads—and they 
must be made before the mud is too 
deep—something to eat is sought. Then 
a bowl of hot soup, “Special vegetable, 
with beef to-day” will improve the road 
ahead forty per cent, at least! 


eee without having several 

quick meals ready in the car may 
lead to trouble. The unexpected is sure 
to happen at times. Thus if the car 
is stalled by any difficulty, from flat 
tire to broken gears, a grub box con- 
taining food that can be eaten without 
cooking may save real hunger. Canned 
goods fresh fruit, bread, crackers, but- 
ter (in glass), peanut butter, will serve 
for several meals even under conditions 
where cooking is out of the question, 
but it is feasible to cook with a small 
gasoline stove almost anywhere, even 
on a city street, though this is likely 
to be embarassing to any but the most 
hardened tourists. 


It follows from practically all tour- 
ing experience, that throughout the re- 
gions of gardens, orchards, and vin- 
yards, one may in season obtain the 
delicacies of the country. But, out of 
season, a region is apt to be barren 
of the specialities. A few weeks one 
way or another, even a few days, will 
make a great difference in what one 
obtains. Thus across Indiana, the wa- 
termelons may just becoming ripe, or 
just gone. In the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, where chestnuts may be found 
in great quantities, it may be too early 
—and probably will be, for when the 
chestnuts are falling the roads are apt 
to be impassable. 


OWEVER, it is worth while to look 

ahead in planning a trip, and con- 
sider the foodstuffs available, and 
watch out for them. The great celery 
beds on the black-soil belt in New 
York, the fruit belt just beyond, the 
grapes west of Buffalo, are worth see- 
ing on a special tour. The same may 
be said of peaches, apples, pears, in 
their respective regions of Delaware, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania, and in the 
mountains of the Blue Ridge. 


Always, in purchasing foodstuffs, one 
may find happy mediums between the 
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special selects and the wastes or culls. 
Cheap culls of fruit may be the best 
fruit there is, as in oranges which are 
just ripe, but too ripe to ship to far 
cities. 

Fish and shell fish down the coasts, 
and freshwater fish where there are 
commercial fishing and local fish docks 
are often sources of supply for the 
tourist. Such fine foods as country 
sausage, country sorgum, barbecue 
meats, are available in the Appalachian 
mountain villages and often at farms. 
The best must be often asked for in 
general terms, because one will not 
hear of certain local dishes unless 
meals are bought in local boarding 
houses, restaurants, or even at wayside 
cabins. 

On a long tour, one of a month, say, 
the food question is exceedingly impor- 
tant. Solving it is a matter of having 
the proper cooking equipment and a 
good grub box. But with a good, am- 
ple water tank and reasonable care 
and time, perhaps eating will bring as 
much diversity of experience as any- 
thing in the touring regions. 


Energy vs. Actual Killing 
Power 
(Continued from page 661) 


and I had to stun it. The first shot 
pulped the lungs, the second tore a hole 
through the skull and out the throat 
and the animal finally bled to death as 
this bullet cut the jugular vein on the 
way out. 

Claims made by many riflemen of 
the exceptional vitality of the wood- 
chuck are not at all exaggerated as the 
above will show. Expanding bullets, 
however, tell a different story for the 
same cartridge. 


= first shot with a 150 grain hol- 
low point bullet at 225 yards 
struck a ’chuck in the ribs. Mr. ’Chuck 
was standing up beside a fence post. 
He was thrown at least ten feet out 
into a field and, as far as I could see, 
never kicked. Far side of chest was 
completely torn out. Another, an ex- 
ceptionally large ’chuck, was hit with 
the same style load. First bullet struck 
side of jaw from the rear and came 
out near the eye. ’Chuck was knocked 
down and stunned, but he got up again 
and, as he swung around, a second bul- 
let practically tore off the rear two- 
thirds of his body. Yet he was still 
alive when picked up. Another ’chuck 
was shot while running for his hole at 
a range of 15 yards. The animal was 
completely split open and died instant- 
ly. Very occasionally, however, a hol- 
low point or expanding bullet will pen- 
etrate the chest of a ’chuck without ex- 
panding and in such cases will be lit- 


GRAND 


AMERICAN HANDICAP 


ELMER STARNER won the 

Grand American Handicap, greatest 

of all shoots, because Ithaca Lock Speed 
will improve anyone’s shooting. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


Send for free Catalog, 


IthacaGun Co; Ithaca, NY. Box 25 


FLOATING 
WEICHTED 


LOUIS 
RHEAD 


MINNOWS 


HAND -MADE WEEDLESS 
HAVE CAUGHT AND EQUALLY EFFECTIVE TO USE FOR 


BASS — TROUT — PICKEREL — PIKE — MASCALONGE 


ARE CHEAPER, EASIER TO USE THAN LIVE BAIT 
ALL SIZES FROM HALF-INCH TO FIVE INCHES LONG 


Latest Improved Weighted 4 Ounce—2 Inch Hook—Price $1.00 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST TO LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


BEAN’S Lambskin Camp Boot 


Made of high grade lambskin with wool clipped to uniform length. 
Moccasin sole suitable for outdoor wear around camp. Aftords 
sure protection from colds after, hunting or fishing with wet feet. 
Ideal for use as slippers on cold camp floors even without stockings. 
Send for catalog and sample of material. Price $3.85 postpaid. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


804 MAIN STREET FREEPORT, MAINE 





The Gunowner’s Manual 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner of 
a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns, An exhaustive 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting-and military arms, the 
removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to ready 
and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who knows 
his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Book Department 
Forest and Stream, 


221 WEST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 
By D. C. BEARD 


Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters, 
shacks and shanties ranging from the most 


Butterfly Book 
By W. J. HOLLAND 


A manual for the ready identification of 
the commoner species found in the United 
States and Canada. Color illustrations. for 
identification accompanied by descriptions. primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


382 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth,$5.00 243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1,75 


tle, if ‘any, more effective than the FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 W. 57th Street, New York, N, Y. 


average full metal-cased spitzer bullet 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 


Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 


one CATALOG «pe 


\, E. STORGER, Tac. 
42nd St, New York 


ABY” Hamuerless 


EJECTOR REVOLVER 
EMERGENCY PROTECTION 
os for a ge Tie 
sma in_ size and light in 
N weight, 4 in. overall, 6 on. well made 
compac ‘olds cal. long shells 
and ejects empties. Sent $6.00 postpaid. Leather holster 
75e extra. State whether blued or nickel finish is desi red. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC., 2308 N. {6th St., Philadel., Pa. 
inci leeentetttlleeais alia tn nitty i ne RT as, 


CAL .30 
Ce &. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
All Carbines have the new 


model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions ang $ 
parts - either new or have been refinish- 
ed we ~& eae oe — to new, 
rag Sptg. Rifl 
Sprefid. 45 Shot Guns, 4.50 Sprefid. 45 -ciides.$4 30 
Ane other arms. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Phila, Pa. 


sf oe aaetpen 
¢ Gj N ry: ees sey ay and Field 


Send for illustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St Boston, Mass 


Why spend time and money on trips to 

some —o duck grounds? Attract 

ducks i ocks to waters near you 

rb yplanting Terrels Wild Rice Seed. Wild 

Rice is their favorite food. Now is your 

last chance to plant this fall before the 

freezeup. Write for new illustrated bork 
let and free planting advice. Terre 

fe Aquatic Farm, 298 H. Bik., Oshkosh, wis, 


Natural Wild Duck Foods | 


That will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
favorite waters. Plant now. WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS guaranteed to pro- 
duce results. Prices reduced, additional discount 
early orders. Write for expert advice, literature. 


WISCONSIN’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK HUNTERS—We have now ready for delivery 
a fine lot of genuine small variety English or Belgian 
Grey Call Ducks. Nearly every variety of wild duck 
respond readily to their clear, soft, enticing voice, 
They are very tame and easy to handle. Price per 
pair $6.00, extra hens $4.00 éach. Order early and 
avoid disappointment. Also several varieties of pheas- 
ants such as Goldens, Silvers, Lady Amherst, etc, 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 


ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


We have it! Quality game, the 

Game! Game! kind that made Possom Hollow 
famous. Game and Ornamental Birds, Ornamental 
and Wild Waterfowl, Squirrels, Fur Animals, Deer, 
Karakul Fur Sheep, Cottontail and Jack Rabbits, 
Pheasants, Quails, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, etc., etc. 
We'll tell you how to start a preserve and get it 
stocked. Send for prices and details on varieties. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


FREE SPORTING CA eG 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


which is driven at the same velocity 
and does not tip or tumble after strik- 
ing. 


HE average .22 long rifle or .25-20 
low velocity hollow point bullet, when 
shot into the body cavity of a small ani- 
mal, is about three times as deadly as 
a solid bullet which makes the same 
kind of a hit.. High-speed bullets show 
about an equal increase in killing 
power. The super speed bullet with a 
hollow point develops an explosive or 
disruptive action that bursts the walls 
of the abdominal organs and forces the 
liquid and semi-liquid contents of the 
body at high speed in every direction. 
An organ is therefore not only pene- 
trated by such a missile, but is ex- 
ploded and riddled. Its capacity for 
containing a fluid is completely de- 
stroyed in an instant. Shooting an ani- 
mal with such a missile is like deflat- 
ing a balloon or like exploding a fire- 
cracker in a water-filled sponge. Shoot 
a high velocity bullet through a can 
of tomatoes and you get the same effect. 
Spectators within fifty feet of the can 
get the tomatoes. The inevitable ¢on- 
clusion, therefore, is that no high-speed 
bullet should be used on a small or me- 
dium sized animal unless it will expand 
prompty, easily, and very near the 
surface. Speed alone, unless it is 
higher than that developed by normal 
weight bullets of modern military car- 
tridges, is not enough to insure quick 
and certain explosive effect on small 
or medium-sized animals. 
REAT energy is ineffective and 
useless unless it is stored up in a 
type of projectile which will change its 
form or direction upon impact with 
easily penetrated bodies. Energy must 
be dissipated in the body of the object 
hit or no appreciable nervous shock is 
imparted. 

Hollow point bullets travelling at 
1,000, 2,000, 2,500, 3,000 and 3,500 f.s. 
velocity develop far different disrup- 
tive or scattering effects. Old style, 
low velocity bullets penetrate. Super 
speed modern expanding and hollow 
point bullets practically revolve the ob- 
ject around the bullet. Centrifugal 
force scatters the liquid body content 
to the four winds. A modern rifle is 
no better than its bullet. Ballistic ta- 
bles which treat only of the weight and 
velocity of a bullet can never tell the 
whole story of killing power. 


IELD shooting, and plenty of it, is 
necessary before one can form an 
accurate estimate of the deadliness of a 
rifle and cartridge on game. It is use- 
less to ask whether the .30-1906 is 
more or less deadly than the .35 W.C.F. 
or the .32 auto loading unless the 
shooter states the specific types of bul- 
lets that will be used and the velocity 


at which they will be fired. A boxer 
can hit any number of different styles 
of blows. How effective each of them 
will be depends not only upon where 
they land, but upon the type of boxing 
glove he wears. The powder charge 
is the force behind the blow. The bul- 
let is the fist. It may be covered with 
a five-ounce glove, a three-ounce glove, 
a brass knuckle, or nothing at all. 
What happens when it lands depends 
upon how the energy of the moving fist 
is delivered upon the recipient. 

No one would expect to stage a prize 
fight between boxers, one of whom 
wears five-ounce gloves and the other 
of whom has a brass knuckle on his 
right and nothing but tape on his left. 
Do not, therefore, hope to obtain or 
give a very accurate comparison in kill- 
ing power between a .280 Ross with 
copper tube bullet, a .30-1906 with ser- 
vice load and a .45-70 with a lead ball. 
There is too much variation in projec- 
tiles. 


Kentucky Rifles 
(Continued from page 649) 


was named “Martha Washington.” Mr 
Tyrrell said that he was also influenced 
to name the gun in this manner because 
it “has such delicacy of grace, some of 
the eccentricities, and altogether the 
charm of a woman.” 

Another gun to which Mr. Tyrrell 
has given a name is an old full stock 
Kentucky rifle. The stock is of black 
walnut. It was much broken when it 
came into Mr. Tyrrell’s hands eight 
years ago in Indiana. With much pa- 
tience he restored its broken parts with 
new pieces of wood and iron. Work- 
ing over the gun, which seemed from 
its very nature to breathe of romance, 
he became interested in learning its his- 
tory. The gun was of a cruder type 
than that of others in the collection, 
and seemed to have been made at some 
cross roads shop in the backwoods 
country. This is the story of the gun 
that Mr. Tyrrell gathered three years 
ago. 

“This old rifle was owned by a Mi- 
ami Indian. His tribe was located in 
southern Indiana, but he dwelt with 
the Pottowatomie in Marshall county 
near my old home. His name was Nigo. 
He was an Indian of good character 
and lived to an old age, respected and 
liked by his white neighbors. In 1838 
the government forcibly removed the 
Pottowatomie Indians from their lands 
in Kansas. Nigo and a few others es- 
caped. The many years that passed 
found the old man with some remnant 
of a family left. A daughter had mar- 
ried a half breed, a drunken renegade 
known as “Bad Indian” Marshall. 
Nigo’s daughter left him and came to 
live in the log cabin of her father, and 
refused any further association with 


It will identify you. 





her husband. In his drunken brooding = 


over his plight Marshall blamed Nigo on ata en: SN eae F TS 
for his bad fortune and one day sent , | ] ! 

word that he would come to kill Nigo me er > ee 

the next morning at sunrise. I sup- 
pose anyone of the white race would 
have waited wide eyed for the com- 
ing of the sun, and Marshall. But 
Nigo? I think I see him swabbing 
clean the bore of his rifle and looking 
carefully into its loading, and then 
calmly sleeping the night through un- 
der the deer skin blankets.. At least 
he seems to have been ready, for when 
the appointed time he was hailed by a||| subject of building and furnishing 
voice from the woods, he took up the Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
rifle and opened the door. The story ten. This volume contains the 
goes that Marshall fired and missed. 
Nigo fired, and Marshall fell dead. : 
The rude battered old rifle was built front the builder of a teraporary 
for rough work. It is hanging near or permanent home, and furnishes 
me now, here at peaceful Bonneville. I full explanation on how and where 
call it ‘Chief Nigo’ of course.” to build anything from a shack to 

Mr. Tyrrell began making his col-|}/ the most pretentious mountain 
lection when he was a boy. There was Added to th tical 
one little rifle which belonged to a man structure. - 7 aft near 
in the neighborhood which the boy’s and valuable instruction on the 
heart craved. It was poorly made, but ||} construction of fireplaces, chim- 
to the boy it was ideal. He paid the|}/ neys, rustic stairways, etc., this 
neighbor fifty cents as surety until he heck eootsian 42 full-page a 
could accumulate two dollars more and 
claim the gun as his own. After rigor- 
ous saving, he proudly bore it home. Bound in cloth—134 pp.—9 x 6. 
Immediately it became the family joke, : 
for although he cleaned it carefully it Postpaid $2.00 each. 
would not shoot straight, and the dis- 
appointed boy hid the gun under the 
house to avoid further family merri- 
ment. Here is your chance!!! 

Ten years afterward when the old 
rifle had been forgotten, his father 
found it in two pieces, rusty and cov- 
ered with an accumulation of earth. He ||| for $3.00. Sign the order blank, 
presented it triumphantly at the din- tuck your check or M. O. in and 


ner to tease the son. Again it was . . 
mail today—before the supply is 
laid away and forgotten. But eight y Pply 
exhausted. 


n. THE OUTER 
years ago, when on a visit at the old 


Indiana home, Mr. Tyrrell claimed the A Hat That Fits 


The most practical book on the 
gun again. Since his first purchase he the Great Outdoors 


Try 'Em Out Two Whole Weeks 
Prove these superb HAWKSIGHT 
brand-new first quality binocs by two 
weeks test at our risk. Marvel at 
their wide field, great clearness, sharp 
definition, even in poor light (TRY 
THEM AT NIGHT!!!) and keep or 
return them on what they seem to 
you. You risk nothing! 


Made to Amaze the Critical 
Finest achromatic 8-power 25-mm, improved 
prisms. Field at 1000 yards is 110 yards. Ad- 
justable eye pieces, hinged frame for pupil- 
lary width. Dust-proof, very rugg yet 
very light: with handsome real et plush- 
lined case and straps. TOTAL WEIGHT 
ONLY 25 OUNCES! Beautifully made, of 
+ ion dic aaa means quality and 

auty. 


No Risk for You Whatever 
ae bese 75 deposit includes carriage charges 
; we pay return cost and REFUND 
FULL ‘PRICE INSTANTER if you say so. 
Ask any Atlanta bank about us—been here 
since 1870. Shipped same day check comes. 


A.K. HAWKES Ct CO. 


33-B Whitehall St. (Opticii 


H. & R. os =F of 
IMPROVED HUNTER MODEL ==" 


A super target gun for every hunter, 1 Wy of 
trapper and sportsman. Beautifully \ 7 7 
designed and balanced, ee = 
rifled. Shoots .22 short, long or lo 

rifle cartridges. Double action. Gold front sight, 
7 shot, 6 inch barrel; blue steel, large walnut 
grip. Exceptional value. SEND NO ee 
Pay postman $7.50 plus postage. (Same in 


solution of all problems that con- 


trations—57 figures. 


The above book and a years sub- 


scription to ForREsST AND STREAM 
inch barrel $7.85.) Satisfaction or money oa No money 


wit.) orders. WE pay postage. 
U. S. IMPORT CO., Dept. H- 30, 124 University Pl., N.Y. 


had collected many guns, but he had 
never tried to make one. The old gun 
which had so many years before caught 221 W. 57th St. 
his boyhood fancy inspired him to make New York City. 
something from it, and he completely 
reconstructed it himself into a rifle that Gentlemen :— 
would have been a delight to the boy Enclosed herewith my $3.00. Please 
of long ago. It now holds a respected ; 

send me Log Cabins and enter my 


place with his other guns, for it has ‘ 
r OREST AND STREAM for 1 In the past, the on’ art of man’s outfit that 
become a good one. Mr, Tyrrell has||} order for Forest S Eas ‘pout achteasios Wal Iie Gen "We Baap oa 


: “ ” sulted with many outdoormen—the result is the 
named it the “Scamp” because he knew year. Outer, which has been generally accepted as the 


° best type hat for style, quality, durability and 
that was what his parents thought of waterproofness. The Outer fills that long felt want 


. * : to complete the attire of the sportsman when afield. 
him when he came home with the little Made in the color (Nutria) that blends with all the 


gun years ago. Name Cee eee ee eeeseseeeeesesseseseee natural surroundings, 
—— oa ee ee ee ee eee eee ae eee au Gee ae oe oe 

Mr. Tyrrell admits having a particu- The ee a tt Johnson St., Newark, N. J. 
lar fondness for the old Kentucky rifles “ “9 ta eee 

; 6%, 6%, 6%, 6%, 7, 7%, 7%, 7%. 7%, 7% 
which he says are the typical Ameri- AGIOS 0000060 dbvebineeesndetix Ir you weigh under 160 Ibs. order Fr z 2% 

- you weig' over Ss. order x2 

can rifles of the early days. They are Enclose money, onder om bank draft for $7. 7 cr 
each bits of romance, for no two are cae She eo 
alike, but are hand-made after the in-||/ City, State ........... vesedehaserts 
dividual whim of the gunsmith, at 
which he spent his skill after the neces- 


sity of those early days. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Please print name and address. 


Money refunded if not satisfied 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 











Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLY ee 


“T went to Africa at the suggestion of Paul J. Rainey, 
the American sportsman, whose sudden death on ship- 
board, while journeying to his hunting lodge in British 
East Africa, was a great shock to me. For two and a half 
years I hinted with him and trained his dogs for big 


game. 


This most unusual volume is profusely illustrated 
with wonderful photographs. 
ters, each more mteresting than the preceding one. 
Postpaid to any address in U. S. A. and 


215 pages. 
Canada, $3.15. 


After a short visit back home to America I re- 
turned on my own responsibility to Africa, and there I 
spent over two years hunting and taking moving pictures. 
My friends suggested that I put my exciting adventures 
and novel experiences into a book for enjoyment of those 
who love sport; and if the reader will take a trip with me 
to Africa, I promise him an opportunity to hunt lions and 
other big game without any risk of life or limb.” 


Twenty-seven chap- 





FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 West 57th Street 


Whistle 
Inn 


UTUMN! The beauty of 

the woods, the color of the 

leaves, the tang of the air, call 
to the sportsman. 


Here in the heart of the health- 
ful pines is a resort where quail, 
pheasant, partridge, wild tur- 
key, and good fishing may be 
had. Tennis, practice golf, 
canoeing and’, saddle. horses. 


at i 
Comfortable rooms, excellent 
Southern home-cooking, and 
genuine hospitality. 


A clear stretch of untouched 
woods for more than 30 miles 
Native Guides 


Phone, Pemberton 53-R4 


PIG’N WHISTLE INN 
Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J. 


2% hours from New York 
P. R. R. or Lincoln Highway 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





New York City 





LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


If you are looking for a picturesque 
bungalow, a real honest-to-goodness sum- 
mer home, among the healthful pines 
overlooking this beautiful lake, I can 
make you a very special offer. Located 
in the center of Long Island, less than one 
mile from the railroad station. This most 
popular forest and lakeside resort has 
many attractive features, beautiful shade 
trees, well kept lawns, the finest white 
sandy bathing beach on Long Island, boat- 
ing, fishing and many other features that 
contribute to the comfort and convenience 
of residents. Churches of all denomina- 
tions, fire protection, free library, and a 
Library Association. Easily reached by 
excellent highways: L. I.. Motor Parkway, 
Merrick Road, or Jericho Turnpike. Long 
Island Railroad, running time 116 hours. 
Satisfactory terms arranged. Phone Ron- 
konkoma 10, or write C. H. Reilly, Ron- 
konkoma, L. I. 


ONLY AFEW 
| MINUTES FROM THE 
SHOPPING AND 
THEATRICAL 


VERY ATTRACTIVE RATES 
OURING THE SUMMER 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 
FOR SALE—SETTERS AND RABBIT 


hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


BROKEN POINTERS, SETTERS AND 
Hounds. We also train dogs. McGovney’s Ken- 
nels, Washington Court House, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—TEX JINGO RAP’S REGIS- 
eg pointer puppies. has. C. Hill, St. Jacob, 


REGISTERED SETTERS ONE YEAR OLD. 
Will trade for good shot guns, A. L. Walker, 
Columbia, Tenn. 


EXTRA FINE, BIG BONED, WELL 


marked country raised English setters, seven 
months old. Eugene M and Eugene Ghost blood 
lines. Quick sale $25.00. All papers to register. 
R. L. Moore, Glendale, Tenn. 


ENGLISH SETTERS—JUST RIGHT FOR 
this Fall’s training. Bred from a strain of dogs 
that have made setter history. You cannot afford 
to pass these up and you won’t if you write for 
pictures, price and pedigree. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. H. C. Guinea, Weiser, Idaho. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 


Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences, A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 
catchers; catalogue. Kashkaskennels, Herrick, IIl. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 


Jack, will ship anywhere on 20 days’ trial, and 
ne satisfaction. L. Beadles, S244, Sedalia, 
y. 


FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS, BEAGLE 


hounds, Fox and Blood Hounds; Setters and 
pups of all breeds. Booklet 10c. Landis Ken- 
nels, Mohnton, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 


magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES AND RABBIT 
hounds. Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—A FEW HIGH-CLASS RED 


Bone coonhounds and combination tree dogs. A. 
F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 


REGISTERED BEAGLES AND FOX TER- 
ge orphan dogs and puppies. Wells Kennels, 
arina, Ill. 


FOR SALE—BROKE COONHOUNDS. JOE 
McMellion, South Park, Ohio. 


SPORTSMEN—COON HOUNDS, RED- 
bones, black and tans and blueticks, cold trailers, 
tree barkers and stayers. Walker fox hounds, 
wolf-hounds, deer hounds, varmint and _ rabbit 
hounds. No trash. Strictly square dealing. Write 
Leo Adams, Ramsey, Illinois. 


RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN AND FIELD 
broken, long eared open trailers. Will find more 
rabbits than three ordinary hounds. $25.00. Each 
ten days’ trial. Prompt shipment. Write Leo 
Adams, Ramsey, Ill. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES, ALL AGES. 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 


EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY COON 
hounds for sale at right prices. Write J. C. Gris- 
ham, Wheeler, Miss. 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK AND RABBIT 
hounds. Black and tans, blue ticks and redbones. 
_ reasonable. Trial. Joe Sarver, Cowden, 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, eee or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. December forms close November Ist. ee tag 














REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultey, fur farm, river. front ; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping, ;Hiram sHabbard, 1978 
No. 5th St., Kansas ity, © ans. 


LIVE: STOCK 


RINGNECK + ‘FANCY ;PH ANTS, 
partridges, quails, a. tufkeys, “peafow! doves, 
wild waterfowl, game and ornamental birds. 
Possum Hollow. Game Farm, R:-F. D. No. 200B, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


FOX SQUIRRELS, $5 PAIR. COTTONTAIL 
and Jack Rabbits, Possums $3.75 pair, Coons, 
Skunks, Minks, Muskrats, Foxes and other fur 
animals. Karakul fur Sheep, Bear —_ Deer. 
Possum Hollow Gamefarm, R. F. D, No. 200C. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


SPANIELS 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wisc. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Perey 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 




























































GAME PRESERVE ee SALE. SANTEE 
Realty Co., Summerton, S. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU CAN RECEIVE 25 LETTERS A DAY 
each containing $1.00, Legitimate working plan 
and formula $1.00 bill. Henry Peter Bergman, 
802 E. 3rd St., Tulsa, Okla. 


ALASKA PATHFINDER ILLUSTRATED 
magazine, thrce_ issues with year’s privilege 
Alaskan information Bureau, one dollar. Path- 
finder of Alaska, Anchorage, Alaska. 


“DOG REMEDIES 


FOR WORMS IN DOGS—USE CARBON 
Tetrachloride chemically pure; found 100% effec- 
ive in Government test, and safest to use. Cures 
and prevents “Running Fits.” In capsules for 
dogs and puppies, 18 doses, $1.00. Harrison Chem- 
ical Co., Dept. 10, Quincy, Ill. 


DECOYS 


LIVE DECOYS—GUARANTEED TO 
please. Mallards $4.50 pair, 2 pairs $8, Gray 
Caller Decoys $5 pair, 2 pairs $9. Black ducks 
$7.50 pair, 2 pairs $14. All other ducks, geese, 
swans, Canada geese, full grown for decoys or 
breeding $17.50 pair. Prompt shipment, money 
back if not satisfactory. Possum Hollow Game 
Farm, R. F. D. No. 200A, Springfield, Ohio. 


eheeraintiptiniaienainclatipeeaciininsiahitiiishaininninanihenistiensite inten Dedede 

PURE ENGLISH CALL DUCKS. EXCEL- 
lent decoys, pair $6.00, trio $8.00. Albert McKain, 
Greenville, Texas. 



































MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


FOR SALE—THIRTY BEAUTIFUL LIGHT 
and dark police pups; sired by imported trained 
sire of Dustenbrook, Kremenalpolizie blood line; 
big, husky, healthy pups $30 and $35; sold on 
approval; hundreds of satisfied customers in past 
10 years. Dr. Almkler, Cooperstown, N. D. 


AIREDALES, BOSTONS, i ae 
Pointers, Setters for sale and at stud. W. 
King, Cynthiana, Ky., Route 5. 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVERS, EXCEP- 
tional quality, sensibly priced. Charles Colby, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 









DUCK FOODS 


WILD RICE—YOUR LAST CHANCE THIS 
fall to plant before freezeup, Ducks come miles 
for food. 29 years’ experience. New booklet 
free. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 299 H. Blk., Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 


WILD RICE—NEW CROP SEED NOW 
ready for delivery. Best seed obtainable from the 
great source of supply—Northern Minnesota. 
Guaranteed delivery in perfect condition. Water- 
fowl come where Wild Rice grows. Booklet. Also 
other best aquatic materials for waterfowl, fish 
and fur bearers—food and shelter. Write for 
literature. Geo. D. Hamilton, Box 45, Detroit, 
Minnesota. 
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SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 











WHITES GAME PRESERVE, WATER- 
lily, Currituck Sound, N. C. No better duck, 
goose, quail and snipe shooting in North America, 
especially Canvasbacks. Write for reservation 
now. 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE DUCK AND 
goose shooting at reasonable rates. I furnish 
live goose and duck decoys. Write - White, 
Poplar Branch, Currituck Sound, N. 























































anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 
Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 














GUNS AND AMMUNITION 












Send for 


Sportsmen’s 
Book 
Catalog 


It contains descrip- 
tions of all leading 
outdoor books with 
prices. Keep it as 
a ready reference. 







LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog. 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp, 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION. BARGAINS. 
Catalog 10c. Sequoia Importing Co., 17 Spear 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 






brown. A No. 1 stock. Write your wants. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FERRETS—ENGLISH AND FITCH, SPE- 
ciahzing in the small trained ones. Book free. 
Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


FIRST CLASS RAT AND RABBIT HUN- 
ters. Stock guaranteed. C. E. Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RAB- 
bits and other game from their dens. We have 
white or brown, large or small; males $4.00, 
females $4.50, pair 8.00. Will ship Cc, D. 
anywhere. J. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 





























FOR a ry WINCHESTER NEAR- 
ly new. Dr. S. J. Hamilton, Burnsville, N. C. 




















INDIAN CURIOS 













BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED NECK- 
laces, hatbands, $2.50; moccasins, $4.50; dozen 
arrowheads, $2.25; birchbark canoe, and price 
lists, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. 





FOXES 















FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
mink, skunks, raccoons, ferrets, opossums, musk- 
a squirrels, rabbits. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 

inn. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. ust drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 

























HELP WANTED—MALE 




















Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co. 


221 W. 57th Street 
N. Y. City 






EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, ExX- 








study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free ao G-53, Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other Govt. positions, write 
for free particulars of exams. Mokane, Dept. B-32, 
Denver, Colo. 





LIVE STOCK 



















CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARD DUCKS, $6.00 
per trio. Geo. Dornbush, Rutland, III. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS FOR SALE. 
Eric L. Hoffman, Branch, Mich. 




















DOES CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAY? 
Whitby, Ontario, Canada, Aug. 25th, 1925. 
The Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen:—Please cancel any further advertising in FOREST AND STREAM as I 
am all sold out of decoys for this season. 
Thanking you for past favors, I sone, 73? truly, 
(Signed) W. M. ELLIS, Box 334, Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 
The advertisement which Mr. Ellis sent to us cost $3.00. It evidently PAID MR. ELLIS 
VERY WELL to be represented in our Classified columns. 





















WILD WATERFOWL—MY ENTIRE 
flock of mallard and blackduck to be sacrified im- 
mediately. Finest call ducks obtainable. $2.00 
each, $5.00 trio, $18.00 dozen. Act quickly. 
Chas, Nash, Beach Haven, N. J. 

















In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





“This fascinating 
business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


HERE is real enjoyment as well as 

good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring no previous 
experience, The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 
pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 
scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Our twelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits, 


Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation, 


Madam 


BOCLS 
zpos Flerioroon, Jeter to., N.Y. 


LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25 to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 


DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes geok 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20, 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2. 50 
“Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 


including booklet weackes 


Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. 
the art of wing shooting. New York Agents, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch Co., Madison Ave. and 45th St., 
New York City. 


WILBUR CUN SICHT 
P.O. Box 185 Times Square, New York 


Catalogue 


A model he fox ranch. 


Silver Fox Breeding 


A Growing Industry with Unlimited Possibilities’ 


By J. H; LINSLEY, D.D.S. 


RADLED in a little corner of 
C Prince Edward Island, the midget 

province of Canada, over thirty 
years ago, and unknown to the world 
until 1910, the silver fox business has 
grown and developed until to-day it is 
one of the largest breeding industries 
of fur animals in America, and rap- 
idly is becoming one of America’s valu- 
able live-stock industries. 

While practically confined to its 
birth place until 1916, it has since 
spread rapidly over various Canadian 
provinces, and the United States, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Scotland and Japan now 
boast of a few ranches each, and profits 
out of all proportions to the capital in- 
vested are being realized. 

Keenly alert to the interest of its 
citizens, the Washington Department 
of Agriculture has on various occa- 
sions sent special investigators to 
Prince Edward Island and published 
their reports in bulletin form, and just 
now they have published a very com- 
plete digest of this wonderfully fasci- 
nating and profitable industry in their 
new Silver Fox Farming bulletin, 
No. 1151, which can be had by writing 
the Government. Those who wish to 
procure this booklet must enclose 15c. 

The Canadian government also has 
done this and is maintaining experi- 
mental farms. Our own government 
has established such a farm in the 
northern part of New York state. 
These farms are carried on under the 
supervision of skilled biologists who 
have opened a registry under the con- 
trol of the Department of Agriculture 
where the pedigrees of the finest silver 
foxes are certified. 

Silver fox breeders are filling a 
world want. Nothing demonstrates 
this more clearly than the well-known 


fact that in 1910, 95 per cent of the 
silver fox pelts entering the London 
fur markets were secured by trappers, 
while to-day the wild silver fox has 
approached so nearly to extinction that 
the trappers now contribute only 20 
per cent, and the breeder 80 per cent 
of the annual collections. 

What is a silver fox? Wherein does 
it differ from the red reynard? It is 
the same species, a “dandy” of nature 
or, as Darwin would say, produced by 
“selective mating.” Where the red fox 
is red or yellow the silver fox is black. 
Wherever, in the wilds, red foxes have 
been taken, an occasional silver fox has 
been found— perhaps one in twenty 
thousand. 

In indiscriminate mating in the wild, 
where the silver and red are crossed 
the “sport” generally reverts to his red 
ancestry, but where silvers have been 
caught and mated together some sil- 
vers have been found in the litters. 
The best of these bred together have 
been the foundation stock for one of 
the finest herds of silver foxes in ex- 
istence to-day, and have formed the be- 
ginning of an industry that is bound 
to become one of America’s leading 
farm products. 


— have endeavored to prove that 
the silver and the red are differ- 
ent species, but scientific breeding 
proves conclusively that this cannot 
be so. 

Selective breeding has done for the 
silver fox what it has accomplished 
for other domesticated animals. The 
color has been fixed, the texture of the 
fur has been refined, the sheen has 
been improved and the silver fox clari- 
fied. It is possible to-day to increase 
or decrease the proportions of silver 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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on the pelt, to meet the ever changing 
modes of fashion. No danger. now ex- 
ists, where pure bred animals are used, 
of any reverting to the red color un- 
less two strongly developed, but en- 
tirely different strains are mated. 

Pelts of wild silvers sell from $25.00 
to $200.00, rarely above $100, while 
the highest type of the pure bred do- 
mesticated silver fox, if properly fed 
and:cared for, will produce skins which 
occasionally bring $1,000 each, and 
should average not less than $350.00. 
The reasons for this great disparity 
are: first, the wild fox is taken in all 
months of the year from September to 
April, though his pelt is at its best for 
only a short time in December and Jan- 
uary. Consequently there are many 
under prime and many over prime wild 
skins always in the market. The ranch- 
bred fox, on the contrary, is always 
“pelted” at the right time. Second, 
wild skins are rarely free from red 
taint, which condemns them, while the 
farm-raised product is rarely off color. 
Third, many of the wild foxes taken 
are either shot or caught in traps and 
allowed to linger there until death. 
These factors enter into the price ob- 
tained for skins, while the ranched fox 
is never damaged in any way by trap- 
per’s methods. ‘ 











If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Frice |. The Dent Medicine Co., "'y* 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25 ; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
*509 City Nat’t Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 















“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 
“Character plus. Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 
UN BEAM FARM 


ONG HEART KENNELS 
East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 





DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
and PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health and stamina- 
building formula which for more than half a 
century has made SPRATT’S the first choice 
of owners, breeders and exhibitors the world 
over. For an occasional change of diet feed 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


> 
the pocket dog biscuit for all sizés and breeds. 
A well-balanced, nourishing “Meat Fibrine” 
food. Write for 
samplés and send 
two cénts for new 
book on feeding. 

Spratt’s Patent, Ltd. 


Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco St. Louis 














“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, : . : - Illinois 






ILVER foxes bred under favorable 

conditions and with reference to se- 
lective mating, proper feeding and sani- 
tary surroundings can be depended 
upon to double their number annually 
at the very least. Some raise litters 
as large as eight or ten pups. Prob- 
lems connected with the raising of 
these animals have been solved, and 
any young farmer who has succeeded 
with the young of other farm animals 
or any person who loves animals of 
any kind can successfully raise these 
beautiful foxes. Many women through- 
out this land are now numbered among 
our most successful fox breeders. 


As to the commercial aspect of sil- 
ver fox farming, be it known that each 
year’s crop of pelts invariably has been 
absorbed long before the marketing of 
the next year’s pelting time. Market KENNEL RECORD 
prices do not fluctuate so erratically as ; POLICE DOGS A handy book for immediate record of all 
in cheap or staple furs. The live stock ————————=——=== || events and transactions, relieving the owner 

Sturdy Northern stock.|| from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 


is obtaining a wider market each year, sired by a brother of || ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner immediately 















Help Your Dog 


to be a happy, cheerful 
companion. You will find 
at every Drug Store and 
Pet shop, GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG 
MEDICINES for every dog affection and 
our book, sent FREE, will tell you many 
things you should know about your dog. 
Write, address Dept. ET 3 
H.CLAY GLOVER CO.,Inc.,119 FifthAve.,N. ¥. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 




























i “Strongheart” with 
as the excellent profits resulting from over mt Champions || to register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
fox farming are becoming more widely ||, Cin Solana whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 


known. When Europe and America Rappo Von Der Kriminal VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS || a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 
come back to normalcy, the demand for | [Peliaei_AKC334026 $272782 Ashiand, Wisconsin FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 221 W. S7thSt., New York 
this fur will show a greater increase : 

than that for precious stones, and 
values will appreciate in consequence. 
If every silver fox in captivity were 
killed this winter and placed on the 
fur markets they would all be absorbed 
at even higher prices then prevail to- 
day. During the war over fifteen thou- 


sand new millionaires were made in D ENT MEDICINE Co. 


the United. States alone and they are Newburgh, N. Y. 
In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 703 





A few drops of Dent's Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 





memory’s walls. With his head and 
tail high, every foot planted and every 
muscle rigid, he was a living testi- 
monial of his family’s aristocracy. We 
admired the point for several minutes, 
and with plenty of time before’us to 
kill our limit, we agreed that on the 
rise we would kill just one bird each. 
A burr of wings and. the contract was 
quickly executed to the letter. The bal- 
ance of the covey, about twenty in num- 
ber, scattered well over two or three 
acres of wheat stubble covered with 
low rag weeds and crab grass. The © 
stage setting was made to order. Joe 
snapped into point after point that 
would excite the admiration of any one 
who loves a bird dog. After shooting 
fourten birds in that cover, we left the 
others for breeding stock. I called Joe 
out of the stubble and he made a long 
cast to the south of us. He began to 
road across a bare cotton field and a 
large covey flushed fifty yards ahead 
of him. 


' : ° and will become potential silver fox 
Is This Worth the Price? skin buyers in a few years or just as 
Stop your dog breaking shot and _ wing.|soon.as the American silver fox breed- 

n ee nn pes “alba means ot ‘iong|ers can orgahize themselves and pro 
] r spike collar, r< ’ eS 1a al 
dog control is not cruel. Can be canet wrly sadxertise ‘their products, . ie . 
in ‘pocket and attached instantly to dog’s|#/! silver fox skins are sold with Tittle 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be advertising. What can it become when 
worked in close and young ones field| we can make it the most popular fur 
of the day? The future of the indus- 


broken jn 2 weer Works automatically— 
n i ; ; 

Principa) South American Bolas. | Sent try is very bright. Many fox ranches 

are sold out of their year’s increase 


postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials.and booklet, Making a Meat. Dog 
sent on request. long before the young are born. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS P= 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses,*c. Mailed freg 


fi: LABORATORI «af 
Dept: 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of .* best of breeding 
° SA 


CovEss MENT climate maps have 
been prepared for those who wish 
to learn whether their locality is prop- 
erly suited for fox raising. Many will 
be surprised to learn of the large area 
that is suited for this industry. 

As the merits of this wonderful in- 
dustry become better known and peo-, 
ple of wealth begin to invest in it, a 
great boom will take place. There is 
an opportunity for persons with money 
and ambition to become identified with 
an activity that has all the possibili- 
ties of becoming one of America’s lead- 


HE dropped to wing and remained 
ing farm industries. 


down till Clark and I came up. 
Sent on, he located the covey in a dense 
cover along an old fence row. As we 
approached, the birds flushed from the 
other side of the bushes and gave us 
no opportunity for a shot. They 
crossed a shallow dredge ditch and set- 
tled along the weed-covered bank. Joe 
crossed the ditch south of the birds and 
worked northward into the wind. Soon 
we saw him standing on the ditch bank. 
As we walked in front of the dog, the 
birds flushed and four of them dropped 
to our guns. A part of the covey flew 
northward along the ditch in the direc- 
tion of our car. We followed them and 
in a few minutes filled our bag limit 
of fifty birds. We were glad to call 

it a day. 
I called Joe to heel. A short walk 


Following Bob White in 
Arkansas 
(Continued from page 667) 


yielded five birds. The remainder of 
the covey settled along the same slough 
a little beyond the first covey. Joe 
promptly retrived the dead birds and 
G aad went on. At the edge of the weeds 
cee eres ae ee bordering the slough he nailed a single. 


\ GEO. W. LOVELL Clark and I tossed a coin for the shot, 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. and {true to form) I called it wrong. 
Tel. 29-M Had you seen the feathers fog when 
: Clark’s gun fired, you would have been 
convinced that the death of that quail 


was premeditated. .Joe moved forward 
DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


rE FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification 
of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are 
faithfully depicted by the colored pictures, 
and the text gives considerable idea of their 
habits and tells where they are to be found 
at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages, Colored Illustrations, Cloth 50 cents 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, 


704 


New York, N. Y. 
In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


a few feet and pointed. Up came two 

birds, and they were promptly uShered 

into eternity. Working along that’ 
slough, we -secured fixe more - perfect 

points which netted eight birds, bring- 

ing our total gto twenty-eight. Desir- . 
ing to: leave :the remaining ones -for 

seed, I commanded Joe to “heel” and 

we went to the car to eat our lunch. 

Slight fatigue, the chill of the air and 

sight of that lunch, brought before us 

ghosts of sparkling and beaded bev- 

erages of other days—just ghosts, noth- 

ifg ‘more. Clark assured me that if 

anything should ever be added to-the 

Book of Books, it would be a new chap- 

ter in Lamentations, upon the life and 

activities of Mr. Volstead. 


Are a little rest we again made 
for the quail paradise. Joe made 
a wide cast through-a gotton field, and 
swung :into .a .smail ;patch ‘that had 
been-planted ‘to-sgrghum.” As if play- 
ing to the.gallery, he:came:to one of 

those points that remains a picture on 


brought us to the car, a little tired, but 
thoroughly satisfied. Joe was care- 
fully blanketed, Clark and I slid into 
our overcoats and in double-quick time 
we clipped off the thirty-five miles be- 
tween us and home. That evening a 
couple of large steaks, with biscuits, 
gravy and all the other trimmings, fell 
prey to appetites possessed only by 
those who have had a perfect day in 
the great outdoors. 

Clark and I have an engagement for 
a day with the birds this fall. It is 
a sad reflection that Old Joe has gone 
to the happy ground, but I have some 
well trained pointers in my kennel, a 
few of which, I believe, are worthy suc- 
cessors to him. If they measure up 
to my expectations, I’ll have another 
quail hunting story for you. 





